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REGAL LODGE, NEWMAKKET, THE RESIDENCE OF LADY DE BATHE 
(Photograph by W. A, Rouch) 


The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


XII.—LADY DE BATHE 
Turquoise and Fawn Hoops, Turquoise Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is not within the scope of this article to talk about the 
sensation which was made in English Society when Mrs. Langtry 
first came to London, having not only beauty but taste, tact, and wit 
to mark her arrival. Her name was Lily; she was born in Jersey, 
daughter of the Dean, the Rev. W. C. le Breton; and some ardent 
admirer of her complexion spoke of her by the obviously appropriate 
title of the ‘‘ Jersey Lily.” For a number of years it happens that 
I followed the profession of dramatic critic, and it is rather a 
temptation, in view of my necessary acquaintance with Mrs. Lang- 
try’s theatrical career, to dwell on details of her various successes. 
The Colours, however, is my theme, and not the footlights. I have 
spoken of the sensation which was caused by the lady’s first appear- 


ance, a second followed when she made her début at the Haymarket 
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Theatre as Kate Hardcastle, and yet a third when in 1892 the fact 
came to light that ‘‘ Mr. Jersey,” who had registered the turquoise 
and fawn hoops, turquoise cap, was none other than the popular 
actress. 

The first year the jacket was carried a remarkable amount of 
success attended it; indeed, it has very seldom happened in the his- 
tory of racing that an owner has led off sotriumphantly. Mr. Jersey, 
to adopt the name under which the lady was pleased to race, had 
become possessed of a remarkably handsome son of Saraband 
and Colleen Bawn II named Milford. The colt was fortunately 
well entered, was ready to run early in the season, and came out at 
the Kempton Park Spring Meeting in the Royal (Spring) Two-year- 
old Plate, a £3,000 race. All the nine starters were running for 
the first time with one exception, the late Sir J. Blundell Maple’s 
Minting Queen, whose career had been uninterruptedly victorious. 
She had won the Brocklesby and had followed on by easily 
carrying off four other races previously to this. Odds of 13 to 8 
were laid on her, and they would have been longer but for the 
knowledge that Mr. Jersey’s Milford had been well tried; indeed, 
bar the couple—Milford started at 5 to 2—100 to 6 was on offer 
against Colonel North’s Royal Harry, 25 to 1 the other six, these 
despised outsiders including Son of a Gun, who afterwards showed 
himself to be a decidedly useful horse, and Medora, the dam of 
Zinfandel. The first time the colours were displayed they were 
successful, Milford, in George Barrett’s hands, beating Minting 
Queen by a length and a half; and it was evident that Mr. Jersey 
owned a really good colt. 

He went to Ascot, and with odds of 7 to 4 on him won the 
Coventry Stakes from M. Edmond Blanc’s Marly, who had come 
from France specially for the race; Evermore third, Best Man and 
Haut Brion fourth and fifth. The July Stakes was his next outing, 
and only two turned out against him; one, Bill of Portland, since, 
needless to say, known as a prominent sire, who had then won the 
Bedford Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring; but Milford scored 
for the third time. He was to meet his first defeat at Sandown for 
the valuable Sandringham Gold Cup, worth on that occasion £4,675, 
and it was supposed to be such a good thing that odds of g to 4 on 
were freely laid. The late General Owen Williams’s Perigord beat 
him, however, a length, which was nevertheless rather to the credit 
of the winner than to the discredit of Mr. Jersey’s colt, for Raeburn, 
who had taken the Stud Produce Stakes at the Newmarket First 
July, was three lengths away, third. Milford also failed in the 
Champagne, which resulted that year in a great finish between the 
Duke of Portland’s The Prize, Mr. Douglas Baird’s Silene, and 
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Perigord, separated by short heads, with a particularly handsome 
colt named Queen’s Pardon close up fourth in front of Milford. 
Queen’s Pardon, the property of Lord Ellesmere, might have made 
a name for himself, but he unfortunately broke his back while under- 
going an operation. Milford, however, was by no means losing his 
form. He gave Worcester 14]b. and beat him for the Breeders’ 
Foal Plate at Manchester, though in the Middle Park Plate, not 
unnaturally, Colonel Harry McCalmont’s great horse Isinglass was 
too much for him, the winner being followed home on this as on so 
many other occasions by Sir Charles Rose’s Ravensbury. Milford’s 
four races had credited his owner with £7,518, and no doubt 
Mr. Jersey thought that racing was a glorious game, which it was 
not difficult to play remuneratively. 

Of course renewal of his victories was anticipated next year, 
when he started off at Epsom favourite at 11 to 8 for the Great 
Surrey Handicap. A remarkably speedy mare called Floss, who used 
to come down the hill at Epsom at an amazing pace, won the race, 
Milford getting no nearer than fourth, and it is rather curious that 
on his second outing of the year, in the Egmont Plate at the Summer 
Meeting, he should also have found Floss in the field, and that he 
should have again finished fourth to her. Naturally he went to 
Ascot, and exhibited a distinct return to his two-year-old form in 
the Fern Hill Stakes, being second to the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s 
Glare, who beat him by a neck, behind being Richard Marsh’s 
Tanderagee, who was to win a £5,000 race at Kempton soon after- 
wards, and amongst others Bill of Portland and Best Man. At 
Leicester he had to give glb. to the famous Victor Wild, finishing 
unplaced, and it was not until his seventh attempt that he added to 
his winnings; the race proving nothing, as he walked over for it—a 
£100 Plate at Nottingham. At Alexandra Park he found a solitary 
opponent, Favoro, in the Palace Plate, and beat him; but he was 
unplaced to Watercress, whose stock, sent over from America, have 
lately been winning races, and his only other score of the year was 
in a match, when ridden by Mr. Ronald Moncrieffe he beat the 
Baron Max de Tuyll on Lumberer. Mr. Jersey had discovered that 
the game was not so easy; Milford had credited her with no more 
than £280, and as a four-year-old he only won three races out of 
sixteen worth £428. 

Mr. Jersey, however, had developed much keenness. It was not 
long after this that she heard of a good horse in Australia named 
Aurum, and was induced to buy him. He had some engagements in 
the Colony which he looked like winning, and while the lady’s pro- 
perty started for and secured two valuable stakes there, after which 
he arrived in England and was sent to William Robinson, who was 
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now training the horses: they having previously been in the charge 
of Joseph Cannon and of Pickering at Newmarket. Aurum came 
through the Red Sea and had a particularly exhausting passage; but 
he soon began to pick up, and when approaching fitness did more 
than one gallop at Foxhill which seemed to show that he was likely 
to make a great reputation for himself in England. He did not 
stand training, however, and was never able to run in this country ; 
a grievous disappointment which Mr. Jersey endeavoured to mitigate 
by the purchase of yet another Australian. Many English owners 
had been invited to buy this horse, Merman, a son of Grand Flaneur 


REGAL LODGE, WEST SIDE 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


and Seaweed. Mr. Jersey obtained him in the autumn of 1896, and 
he was more or less ready to run early in 1897, coming out for the 
Kingsclere Handicap at Kempton Park in the middle of April. He 
was unbacked and finished fifth, the race being easily won by Roman 
Chief, who beat Mr. Frank Alexander’s Theale by four lengths. As 
a matter of course Merman, an unknown quantity, had top weight, 
gst. 7 1b. 

“He was unplaced again in the Newmarket Handicap to Brad- 
wardine, as also for the Duke of York’s Stakes at Hurst Park to 
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Diakka. The process of acclimatisation, however, was proceeding 
satisfactorily, and he started second favourite for the Tower Handi- 
cap at Leicester in July, beaten a length anda half by the 6 to 4 
favourite, True Art. In the Lewes Handicap he was down at 
6st. 12 lb., and here for the first time he gave evidence of his quality, 
winning by half a length from Carlton Grange, the 11 to 8 favourite 
Balsamo fourth. Inthe Cesarewitch Merman had 7 st. 5lb. Webb 
trained him, and he was more strongly fancied than the price 
100 to 7 would seem to show; but Mr. Willie Low’s St. Bris had 
won so easily the previous year—and had shown himself to be in form 
by winning the Alexandra Plate at Ascot—that he was made a strong 
favourite at 4 to 1, The Rush, a useful stayer of the period, who had 
been well tried, second in demand at 7 tor. Merman won bya neck, 
The Rush, giving 12 lb., second, Carlton Grange, giving 11 lb., third, 
and most assuredly the horse’s importation was amply justified. 
Lady de Bathe always maintains that I have depreciated Merman, 
and this may be so. But The Rush was not a good horse, though 
he stayed well, and according to this Cesarewitch Merman was 10 lb. 
his inferior. His owner urges, and I am not in the least inclined to 
contradict it, for there are arguments in Merman’s favour, that at 
this time he was only just beginning to be himself, and that he was a 
vastly different horse afterwards. His only other outing after the 
Newmarket race was in a £150 Long Distance Plate, which he won 
readily enough. 

In 1898 Merman, 8st. 61b., came out for the Chester Cup backed 
at II to 2, finishing fourth to Up Guards, who was sold to go to 
India, where, I believe, he did what was expected of him ; The Rush, 
who as a matter of course after the Cesarewitch was in at gst., set to 
give Merman 8 lb., second, and Piety third. Apparently Merman was 
not fancied for the Epsom Cup with 8st. 10lb., for he started at 
20 to 1, the first three being Bay Ronald, the sire of Bayardo, 
Newhaven II, and Winkfield’s Pride, all good subsequent winners, 
carrying gst. 6lb. each. That he should have been trained for 
the Cesarewitch was a matter of course. So few horses can stay 
the distance that those who have shown an ability,to do so merit 
the highest consideration. As he had won with 7st. 5 lb. it was 
also perhaps natural that he should have had a stone more 
next year. He started at 7 to 1, third favourite, and finished 
third to the late Sir James Miller's Chaleureux, sire of the Derby and 
Oaks winner Signorinetta, who was a strong favourite at 75 tu 20. 
Merman was beaten four lengths and a half, separated from the 
winner by a filly called Asterie, ridden by Sloan. The second 
favourite this year was the late John Hammond’s Herminius, his 
owner having the utmost confidence that he would repeat the 
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triumph of St. Gatien. Merman ran for the Cambridgeshire, which 
that year doubtless ought to have been won by King Edward’s 
Nunsuch. She, however, was hopelessly left, notwithstanding that 
Sloan, who seldom failed to get off, was on her back. It was not far 
enough for Merman, the fact being recognised by the handicappers, 
who had given him only 7 st. 10 lb., and he did well in finishing sixth. 
Next day he did better, for he won the Jockey Club Cup by four 


THE AVENUE AT FOXHILL—OFF TO THE MORNING'S WORK 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


lengths, and I am bound to admit that this race bears out hi¥ 
owner’s contention as to his capacity; for he beat The Rush, who 
was only giving him 11b., Bay Ronald—probably running out of his 
distance, however—a bad third. Merman was out once more, in 
December, at the meeting originated and supported by the late 
Colonel Harry McCalmont at Newmarket. The chief event was the 
Cheveley Cup, over two anda half miles. Merman started favourite 
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at 5 to 4, ran third, beaten seven lengths by Nouveau Riche, and 
three lengths by Rampion, to both of whom he was trying to give 12 lb. 

As an aged horse he started in 1899 for the City and Suburban. 
Everyone knew it was not his course, and it was not surprising to 
find him among the ‘‘50 to 1 others.” Newhaven II won from 
Survivor. Mr. Jersey’s horse was again the outsider of the party for 
the mile and a half Prince’s Handicap at Gatwick; but hopes were 
evidently entertained of him in the Liverpool Cup, as he shared 


LADY DE BA1HE TALKING TO MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


second favouritism with St. Ia, being almost as good a favourite as 
anything, Grodno coming first at 4 to 1, Merman and the filly g to 2. 
He was again unplaced. The severe two miles of the Goodwood 
course, however, gave him his opportunity, and he successfully 
carried home gst. for the Goodwood Plate, following on by taking 
the Cup next day from King’s Messenger, g st. 1 lb., and Newhaven II, 
gst. 12lb. Merman gst. 5lb. and won; two;lengths, a head 
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between the second and third. He won the Birmingham Handicap, 
for though this was only a mileand a half he had nothing to beat, 
and g to 4 was laid on him. That he was very confidently expected 
to take the October Plate at Kempton is shown by his starting at 
3 to 1 on; but St. Ia beat him a length. Hewasunplaced with gst. 
to the three-year-old Scintillant, 7 st., in the Cesarewitch, and wound 
up the season by running second to Mazagan for the Jockey Club 
Cup. 

Merman was only seen once in rgoo, but this was a memorable 
occasion. The Gold Cup that year was not unnaturally supposed 
to be a certainty for the French horse Perth II. He started at 4 to 


MERMAN 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


1 on, The Grafter being on offer at 100 to 8, 100 to 7 the other 
four. Many visitors to Ascot that year have serious cause to 
remember the race for the Cup. I had seen Perth run in France 
and shared the general opinion that he was invincible. He had only 
been out once previously in his own country that season, but as a 
three-year-old he had but one failure, in a mile and a half race, and 
he had won the Grand Prix, the French Derby, and the Two Thou- 
sand amongst other races. At Ascot, however, for some unknown 
reason, he ran wretchedly, and Merman, ridden by Sloan, won from 
the winner of the previous Cesarewitch, Scintillant, with The Grafter 
a bad third. 
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At the stud Merman has not done what might justifiably be 
anticipated: why, it is impossible to guess. He has never indeed, 
so far, got anything approaching to a good horse ; but of course his 
day may come. The Gold Cup was worth 3,360 guineas, and was 
the only race which fell to the colours in Igoo. 

Merman was not the only Colonial-bred purchased to carry the 
hoops, Mr. Jersey having also acquired a five-year-old named 
Maluma, a daughter of Malua and Madcap, who arrived in England 
towards the end of 1896, and ran twice without, one may presume, 
being expected to do very much. But she did no more next year, 
though not very much was asked of her. Maluma took a long time 
to settle down in her new surroundings, her seven races in 1897 
being unmitigated defeats ; that is to say, she was never even placed. 
She was nevertheless coming to hand, if by very slow degrees, and 
had made such progress in the spring of 1898, when also she was 
down in handicap, that she was favourite for the Crawfurd Plate at 
the Newmarket Craven Meeting. Her performance, unfortunately, 
was a poor one; but she did better in the Newmarket Handicap at 
the Second Spring Meeting, running the winner and favourite Jaque- 
mart to half a length, receiving, however, 24]b. This race, many 
readers will be aware, is run Across the Flat: the Crawfurd Plate 
is a six-furlong race. Maluma had speed and she also stayed, doing 
well, when she came to do anything, over varying courses. It is 
hard, indeed, to say what was her course. Her first success was in 
the Lewes Spring Handicap, which she not only won but won by 
ten lengths, the distance here being a mile, and she was supposed 
to be so certain to beat a solitary opponent for the Diamond Plate 
at Gatwick that 100 to 30 was laid on her, when, much to the con- 
sternation of her backers, she was beaten. 

She made amends, however, in the Vyner Handicap at Hurst 
Park, seven furlongs, in the July Handicap at Windsor, a mile, and 
at Lewes in the summer again took the Handicap, a mile and a half. 
winning this last from Tom Cannon’s Amphidamas in receipt of 
15lb., Nouveau Riche, receiving 171b., being third, behind them 
others whom we have met in previous pages, Up Guards, 8st. 1olb., 
and St. Bris, gst. She lacked pace, however, to make much show 
against the animals she met in the Challenge Plate over the six- 
furlong Bretby course, and with 8st. 3lb. was not unnaturally 
beaten for the Derby Cup, then a mile race on an easy course, for it 
wanted a good deal of winning that year. Eager carrying gst. 6 1b. 
failed by a head to beat his contemporary Water Hen 6st. g lb. 
Maluma, nevertheless, was paying her way, her four races having 
been worth £1,677 ; and she continued to pay it next year, for though 
she only won one race in five attempts, that was the Prince Edward 
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Handicap at Manchester, worth £1,820, and as she started favourite 
at 4 to I it is safe to assume that she was well backed. An owner’s 
speculations are private matters, but it may be said that Lady de 
Bathe bets freely when she thinks her horses have a good chance. 
We may also guess that this was the case when she ran for the 
Waldegrave Stakes at Kempton Park a little later, for here she 
started at 13 to 8 on, being beaten half a length by a more than 
useful filly in Mr. Neumann’s Clarehaven, who was to win the 
Cesarewitch soon afterwards. Next season, however, Maluma was 
beaten out of a place in all her six races, and she died before sport 
under Jockey Club Rules had come to an end. 


MERMAN WINNING THE GOLD CUP 
(Photograph iby W. A. Rouch) 


The season of 1901 was not a prosperous one, and Igo2 was 
saved from being a blank by one horse, whose successes, however, 
were particularly welcome to the owner, as the animal in question, 
a little filly called Smilax, was home-bred, a daughter of Milford and 
Tenax. She came out for a Two-year-old Plate at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, which she won, ridden by Maher, whoalso won the 
Westminster Plate at the Epsom Spring Meeting, 5 to 4 on; the Wal- 
lington Plate at the Epsom Summer, 5 to 4 against; the Princess’s 
Cup at the Newmarket First July, 6 to 4; and the Cliftonville Plate 
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at Brighton, 10 to ron. These were her only five appearances, and 
she was undefeated. Asso frequently happens, however, she lost her 
form. As a three-year-old she was also out five times, but never 
won a race, and indeed only once ran into the first three. She was 
kept in training, though in other hands, and after six failures as a 
four-year-old did at last succeed in securing a little Selling Pate at 
Liverpool in November. 

Every owner of racehorses must be prepared for ups and downs, 
and a very serious ‘‘down” was to be Mr. Jersey’s fate in 1903. 
A single race worth £290 represented the total of her gains. This 
painfully modest contribution to the expenses of a considerable 
establishment was made by Vergia, a daughter of Prisoner and 
Petrovna, who with a little luck in the matter of placing would 
surely have done a very great deal more. An ambitious policy was 
pursued with her, and there was every excuse for it. She came out 
in the Acorn Stakes without distinction, nor was she conspicuous 
when she made her second appearance in the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, won that year by St. Amant, John o’ Gaunt being also in the 
field. It requires something out of the common to win races such 
as these, and her third essay can now be recognised as the most 
utterly hopeless of all; for this was in the British Dominion Stakes 
at Sandown Park, in which Major Eustace Loder’s Pretty Polly was 
seen for the first time. It is Turf history how she won, by what 
I shall always be convinced the Judge greatly underestimated when 
he put it down at ten lengths. Vergia was trying to give Pretty 
Polly 3 lb., though 23 lb. would surely have left the result 
unaltered. Still, Vergia was second, a neck in front of John o’ 
Gaunt. Vergia’s seconds must have been monotonous to her owner. 
She was second to Montem for the July Stakes, and after the little 
success to which reference has been made in the Soltykoff Stakes 
at the Newmarket Second July, was second to Lord Falmouth’s 
Fiancée, beaten a head in receipt of 71b., for the Rous Memorial at 
Goodwood. She varied matters a little by a third to Orienta for the 
Staffordshire Breeders’ Foal Plate at Wolverhampton, and was then 
second once more to Pretty Polly for the Cheveley Park Stakes. 
The famous filly started at 100 to 8 on; 50 to 1 might have been had 
about Vergia had anybody been bold enough to take it, and, of course, 
I am not saying that to have been second here was in the least an 
instance of bad luck! On the whole, however, a filly of Vergia’s 
capacity might well have done more than she did. She scarcely 
trained on. It was thought worth while to start her for the Corona- 
tion Stakes next year, but Pretty Polly was in the field, and it need 
not be said what happened. In fact, Vergia was beaten seven times 
before she won a little race at Liverpool in November. 
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If horses train off, however, they sometimes train on, and this 
was the case with Maud Mackintosh. She had been known to 
begin with by the utterly incomprehensible name of Wetknee, and 
had run in all sorts of races as a two-year-old—in other ownership— 
before she was bought to carry the turquoise and fawn hoops and 
re-named Maud Mackintosh. At once a remarkable improvement 
was manifest. She won the August Three-year-old Handicap at 
Sandown Park, and after a second at Haydock, took successively the 
Meadow Welter Handicap at Windsor, the Vyner Handicap at 
Hurst Park, the Sutton Handicap at Gatwick, was beaten a head 


MERMAN BEING LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GOLD CUP—ROBINSON WAITING TO 
RECEIVE HIM 
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for another handicap at Kempton, and won the Swinton Plate at 
Manchester. These were small events, truly; but if a horse is 
backed, the result is as profitable in a little race as in the Derby. 
Apparently, though nothing of the sort had ever been suspected, the 
filly had heart-disease, for she dropped dead. 

Few owners have had the luck to win two Cesarewitches, but 
Lady de Bathe, as she must now be called, for after her marriage 
she abandoned the assumed name of Mr. Jersey, is one of the rare 
exceptions. With regard to this assumed name, by the way, it is 
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arguable that a breach of the Rules of Racing had been committed. 
At a meeting where many dignitaries of the Turf were present, the 
late Colonel Harry McCalmont, on Mr. Jersey’s name being men- 
tioned, inquired ‘‘ Who is Mr. Jersey?”’ His apparent ignorance 
vastly astonished his hearers, who with one accord, and not without 
astonishment at the question, replied ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Langtry!” ‘1 
didn’t know there was a ‘ Mrs. Langtry’?” was the answer, and as 
a matter of fact there was not, she having become Lady de Bathe. 
If, therefore, it was by ‘‘Mrs. Langtry” that the name of ‘ Mr. 
Jersey ’’ was registered, a fresh registration ought, one would suppose, 
to have followed? For all I know it may have done so, for I have 
never mentioned this incident to the lady herself, and it is not 
generally known. Colonel McCalmont was remarkably shrewd and 
acute, and many things struck him which passed most people 
unnoticed. 

At the end of 1907 Lady de Bathe, whose horses were then 
trained by F. Darling, a son of the Master of Beckhampton, bought 
Yentoi, a son of Santoi and Rot, from Mr. George Edwardes, the 
purchase proving a singularly lucky one. The colt won the Victoria 
Welter Handicap at Sandown Park, the August Handicap at 
Windsor, and the Kent Handicap at Folkestone, started second 
favourite, to be beaten, however, for the Peveril of the Peak Plate 
at Derby, and after adding the Rufford Handicap at Doncaster to 
his score, became a strong favourite for the Cesarewitch, in which 
he was handicapped at 7 st. 1lb. There was a meeting at Kempton 
Park the week before the Newmarket First October, and news came 
that Yentoi had not distinguished himself, had indeed gone badly, 
in a gallop with All Black. I had been proposing to back the colt 
that afternoon, but hearing the story consulted his owner, who was 
not a little perturbed by the report, details of which had not then 
reached her; so I abandoned my intention, as doubtless did many 
others. Whatever may have happened on the previous Saturday, 
Yentoi, starting at 100 to 6, won easily by three lengths from the 
first and second favourites, Pure Gem and Glacis, who stood at 
7 to 2 and 4 to I respectively. Last year Yentoi failed to win a race 
of any kind, and is no longer in training. 

Last spring Lady de Bathe led off well by taking the Brocklesby 
Stakes with Foot Guard, a grey son of Grey Leg and Bar the Way, 
but he has not been again successful, though he has been out in 
seven races. Upto the end of last season the owner of the hoops 
had won just a trifle over £50,000 in stakes during the eighteen 
years she has been racing. The first year, 1892, was the most 
prosperous, having, as we have seen, yielded £7,818, and of course 
1903 with its £290 is the lowest. In no other year has she dropped 
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below a thousand, though in 1904 the figures show only £6 above 
that sum, and it need scarcely be said that a good many thousands 
are needed to keep a racing stable going, even when the animals are 
not extravagantly engaged. The horses are now in the hands of 
William Robinson, and there is little doubt that he will make the 
best of them. 
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(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
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A JUNGLE POOL 


TIGER-SHOOTING 
By **'x. 


‘** APRIL Ist.—Tiger-shooting begins.” So some day may run the 
Indian Sporting Calendar—some day perhaps not so very far distant, 
when the tiger is scarcer than he is now, and when, to prevent his 
total extinction, ordinances will be promulgated granting him sanc- 
tuaries, a close season, and other indulgences. 

Once on a day the Indian maneless lion was found over many 
parts of the peninsula. In a district where the writer was shooting 
recently, the last lion had been shot sixty years before. Now, 
to prevent his extinction, a corner in the land has been allotted to 
him as a sanctuary. Ata census said to have been taken of him 
recently, he numbered fifty, and was on the increase. The attempt, 
however, by one of the great Indian princes to mix his usual tiger 
bag with a few lions failed. He enlarged for this purpose in his 
territories a couple of cagelings—so rumour hath it—and these 
were doing so surprisingly well (on that Prince's subjects) that steps 
had to be taken for their re-incarceration. It was at first a case of 
Humpty Dumpty; and all the king's horses and all the king’s men 
failed to pick those two lions up again. At length, whether by 
threats of death or lavish promises of princesses’ hands in marriage, 
a resourceful man appeared who said that he would guarantee the 
recapture of the lions if he were given a free issue of fly-papers. 
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One can imagine the startled Chief raising his royal eyebrows while 
he ordered his Lord High Almoner, or whatever minister it is who 
manages the fly-paper warehouses, to be both prompt and lavish. 
We repeat that we are only quoting rumour—well authenticated, 
however. We never believe rumours, but having brought the expec- 
tant reader so far, we must see him through. The resourceful 
man received his fly-papers, and, accompanied by a State shikari, 
visited the buffaloes that had been tied up as baits for the recal- 
citrant lions. One of the baits had been killed—the opportunity 
had arrived! The dead animal was well plistered with fly-papers, 
and the ground round about bestrewed with them. That night the 
kill was left unwatched, for the lions would never return if there 
were a watcher, no matter how well concealed. One of the brutes 
came back to finish his meal, and getting a fly-paper on his paw, 
wiped it off against his face. He continued doing this until he was 
completely papered, including his eyes. Need it be siid that 
capturing a well-papered blind lion is aseisy as shelling peas? The 
other lion went and did likewise. Rumour does not add whether 
the official, suspected of letting the State secret of this method of 
capture out of the bag, was given the task of scraping the paper off 
the lions. We imagine it is not immprobable. 

That the tiger will want one day all the indulgences that he 
can get is almost certain. A glance at an old and a new survey 
map will show the reason why—roads, railways, and again roads. 
And as these are galloping across and across the country at a 
greater rate seemingly than ever, rendering the tiger's retreats at 
once less retired and more accessible, it is obvious that where 
formerly one sportsman took the time and trouble to get to tiger- 
ground, now ten can go at half the trouble, in half the time, and for 
less than half the sport. 

Tigers, however, have still zealous protectors in the persons of 
many Rajahs, who preserve them either for their own sport or that 
of their guests. And there are still natural tiger-reserves, which it 
will take long to use up—the great forests of the Nepal foot-hills, 
which are out of bounds to most of us, and the intricate and 
poisonous reaches of the half-submerged Sunderbunds at the delta 
of the Hooghli River. Here tigers exist still in literally terrible 
numbers. Rewards for their extermination are high, but the 
difficulties of climate and accessibility are far too great to permit of 
any appreciable lessening of their numbers. Add to this also the 
obstacle of red tape. It is within the certain knowledge of the 
writer that although quite recently the loss of life caused by tigers, 
and the consequent falling off in Forest Revenue, had been so 
great that the rewards had been largely enhanced, all efforts of a 
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party who wished to go and shoot were nullified by red tape. The 
applicant for the permit to shoot stipulated that the party must be 
allowed to shoot deer for the “ pot.”” Now, deer were not then in 
season. They exist in the Sunderbunds in great numbers, but carry 
no heads worth shooting. Their preservation in this particular area 
and under the circumstances was simply the work of an inadaptive 
administrative machine. As the party were not inclined to trust to 
existing on fish alone, the shoot fell through. The machine thus 
preserved a little of its very excessive venison—and its man-eating 
tigers ! 

The modern high-velocity rifle, with its great accuracy and 
penetration, scarcely affects the question of tiger-killing. The old 
heavy rifles and black powder used by our fathers were accurate 
enough at the short ranges common in tiger-shooting, and their 
heavy bullets possessed all the penetration necessary for soft-skinned 
animals. Indeed, the modern sportsman, still to learn by experi- 
ence, often enough talks nonsense of the futility of carrying a heavy 
rifle, and will not gain wisdom till his smallbore, of such wondrous 
muzzle velocity and accuracy, has taught him a bitter lesson. Lucky 
it is if it prove bitter to him alone and the poor wounded tiger, and 
not to his companions or beaters. 

In the hostile attitude of the British public, not uncommon now 
towards its administrators and soldiers in their dealings with those 

‘that are being ruled or conquered, any wild talk as to preservation 
of the tiger might possibly cause questions to be asked in the House 
with regard to the interests of the suffering Indian peasant. That 
the interests of ryot and tiger are closely connected there is not a 
doubt. Those of the man-eater are obviously opposed to those of 
the ryot. And although one of the former may kill many hundreds 
of the latter, although he may close roads, clear large tracts, and 
continue doing so for months, this is not, nor ever will be, from 
absence of every effort, public and private, by lead and poison, to 
end his nefarious career. In certain cases Civil officers are detailed 
for the sole duty of ridding a district of its man-eater. 

The game-killing tiger is, however, a very different matter. 
One might almost say he is a friend rather than a foe to the 
peasant. He may take a cow now and again, as it were, for 
services rendered—and the pious Hindu who may not kill an old 
or a lame cow will leave her out at night, and so make payment 
without loss to himself or offence to his creed. In return the tiger 
keeps down or keeps away the cultivator’s real enemies, the 
countless deer and wild pig, in the rugged bosom of whose forests 
lie the tiny patches of tempting green crops. Watch these never 
so diligently, and shout himself never so hoarse all night, a herd of 
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deer or pig once in, even for a brief half-hour, and the cultivator 
may say farewell to his crop. Lastly comes the cattle-killing tiger, 
although he is no hard-and-fast liver, and will vary on venison or 
pork when occasion offers. The wanton thief, or the tigress with 
young both to teach and feed, who strikes down needlessly, is of 
course not to be tolerated fora moment. But there is something of 
sweet reasonableness in the native’s usual -reluctance to have 
himself ridded of his tiger. Totally uneducated as the former may 
be, it is not the A B C which teaches him which side of his bread 


MEN OF THE FOREST 


is buttered. He has plenty of horse-sense, mother wit, slimness, 
nous, akl, or savvy. And the jungle man is far too often unwilling 
to help anyone to shoot his tiger. First, the tiger has been there 
since time and the jungle man were. Custom to some of us is 
everything. Shoot this tiger, and another only comes. Perhaps 
not such a comparatively harmless familiar old pet as the late 
lamented—he who trudged his regular and well-known twenty-mile 
beat, looking up all his clients and dealing with all in turn and 
impartially, and probably mulcting no village in more than two or 
three easily spared head of cattle in the year. But who is this 
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white man? The last one that came was rough and angry. The 
one before exacted supplies that could ill be afforded, even if they 
had been paid for. The one before through careless shooting 
caused the death of Mansa. The one before that (well they 
remember him!) had got them all into terrible hot water because 
(despite every conceivable effort to tliwart him) he had shot a tiger 
particularly ear-marked for the local Civilian. And the one before 
him had interrupted harvest-work by persisting in turning out 
everyone to beat jungles which had been carefully rendered blank, 
lest one success should lead to his longer residence in their unwilling 
midst. 

All and each had demanded exertions from the village at a 
time of year when exertions were quite unseemly, and at hours of 
the day, and of the night too, when any but mad people were sound 
asleep in the shade or in bed. No, every precedent demanded that 
the tiger should be preserved and the sportsman, if might be, kept 
at a good distance. If not, the only part of him that the village 
wished to see was his back, and that in fullest retreat from their 
own forests where tiger really were, to others where they really 
were not, but where he had been told they were. Another cause 
for offence is the channe! of communication between the sportsman 
and the local people for all the several things the former depends 
on from the latter. The Indian Government is, excepting towards 
those who are markedly seditious, a strong one. So strong, even to 
its remotest finger-tips, that the word of its meanest representative 
is regarded as law. Government, or the Sirkar, in the jungle man’s 
mind, is the Civil Power, that only—or that power’s representative. 
Of the Army or its representatives he knows nothing and cares 
nothing. The Commander-in-Chief might demand, on payment, 
an egy, or milk for his tea. The chances are that he’d get neither, 
much less a tiger, unless the Civil Power or its representative were 
present and sanctioned it. Unfortunately the latter is a very poorly 
paid, often tyrannical and corrupt person, called a chuprassi or 
peon. He wears a baldric bearing a large brass plate engraved 
with letters showing his status. Where that brass plate is shown 
implicit obedience follows. It need not be shown even by the 
rightful owner. If he is required by you in camp, he can hand it 
over to anyone else who will convey it ten miles away, show it to 
the required person, and return with all your demands fulfilled. But 
without that brass plate or its owner at your disposal, you will get 
little or nothing. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that people dressed in brass plates 
and a little brief authority, with small education, fewer morals, and 
next to nothing a month, can be very irksome, in a good many more 
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ways than one, to other people who will take anything lying down, 
always provided that it comes through the representative of the 
Sirkar. The chuprassi is looked on as a necessary evil; but you— 
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for if you weren’t there neither would~ he be—are looked on as 
both evil and unnecessary. Until you get hardened to it, it is 
rather heart-breaking having thus to deal with people whom -you 
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like and whom you would like to like you. Also you have to apply 
for a chuprassi as a favour, and have to pay for him while he is 
with you. 

If so guileless an animal as the horse is productive indirectly 
of so much knavery, it may not be supposed that the wicked tiger 
has any better influences on those who go after him. Whatever 
dark blots there may be on the pages of the annals of Indian 
sport, be sure they are caused by the tiger. He has been, is, and 
ever will be at the bottom, indirect bottom, of many sharp practices, 
sometimes on the part of sportsmen themselves, more often on that 
of their shikaris or subordinates. Stories abound which, though 
amusing, are never very edifying. The shooting lies practically in 
the hands of certain district officials. Any outsider has to obtain 
his permit to shoot in reserved forests through them. And to officials 
living in very isolated stations, whose only advantage is perhaps © 
that they lie in good shooting ground, there is certainly a 
temptation to keep the shooting to themselves—in fact, to look on 
it as their right, and one to be carefully guarded against interlopers. 
It is a safe game to play. People may talk, and have talked; 
may write, and have written, to the papers. The shooting rules 
are excellently well framed, and afford a safe barrier against all 
such complaints. It is, however, to the credit of the district 
official that he is generally ready enough to help, and that what 
hindrances exist are generally offered by native subordinates acting 
in what they think are their superiors’ sporting interests. 

All this is caused by the great keenness there is on shooting 
tiger, a keenness that has almost grown into a jealous monomania 
with some men who have shot their hundred tigers and wish the 
total raised by another fifty. And yet it is rather difficult to show 
that the sport is such a very excellent one. Is it a laudable desire 
to rid a village of its pest? Hardly. The village would as likely as 
not rather keep its pest and lose your company. Is the tiger a target 
that requires any extraordinary marksmanship to hit? Again no. 
At the most difficult he is a large mark at no very great range, 
requiring from a swaying howdah a ‘‘knacky” snapshot. At the 
easiest he is a pitifully easy shot as he comes to his kill under your 
machan, or passes directly past you in a beat. Does he require 
any particular degree of woodcraft to bring him to book? Certainly 
he does; but for ninety-nine out of one hundred of us, barring a 
very general supervision of details, these are far best left in the 
hands of the local expert. Even for those keen on meeting a 
mishap sooner or later by shooting tiger on foot, the opportunities, 
in most forests, and from the nature of the beast, must be very few 
and far between. For this reason it is satisfactory to reflect, from 
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the tiger’s point of view, that we shall probably never have with us 
an Ex-President of the United States, and son, journalist,and photo- 
grapher, @ la suite. For he likes to drop his charging beasts on foot, 
stone dead, with one shot from a small-bore, to the soothing click 
of cameras. Possibly Kermit would have a chance of appearing 
in scare headlines as ‘“‘ Poppa’s saviour”; but on these thrilling 
occasions, owing to the high grass or dense shade, only the very 
poorest results would accrue to the camera-man. 


RIGGING A MACHAN 


Nor does tiger-shooting take one, as a rule, to pleasant climates 
or beautiful surroundings. Often enough successful hunting is only 
possible when the land is trebly scorched with sun, hot wind, and 
forest fires, and the only beauty of surroundings lies in the fact 
that they are likely tiger-haunts. Then of all waiting games that 
of tiger-shooting is likely to give you the most wait with the least 
game. And waiting through many very long and very hot days, 
unable to move about much or to fire a rifle at other game, lest the 
tiger be scared away, is about as great a test of patience as can 
be found, 
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In the cold weather, sweeping through the long grass of the 
Terai on a line of stately elephants, or waiting as a stop as they 
approach, and watching for that movement in the long grass, 
sometimes stealthy, sometimes much the reverse, that starts the 
game—all this is exciting enough. But when the independent 
rifle-fire has ceased and the tiger lies dead, whose is he? To draw 
lots for the bag at the end of the shoot is the only way out of 
the difficulty, but obviously a most unsatisfactory one. 

“Sitting up for him.” It’s a familiar expression—associated 
with some good and much evil—aching backs, cramped twitching 
limbs, beautiful nocturnal forest scenes, colossal but silent yawnings, 
and a determination never to do it again. ‘‘Sitting up for him” 
is indeed a perquisite of the novice or of the perennially keen—and 
it is only when every other means has failed that it is advisable to 
try this way of shooting tiger. 

An hour or two, however, before sundown, and until moonset, 
if that be on the right side of midnight, is often a pleasant and 
interesting experience, especially if your perch is over a still pool 
of water—one of a very few left—and embowered in a deliciously 
scented white-starred korinda bush. Below lies the poor young 
buffalo, left as the tiger left him. Above sits a watching crow. On 
this scene falls gradually the quiet, or rather the peace, of evening. 
There is ample leisure to enjoy it, and you are left to such resources 
as your thoughts afford you. You may not turn the pages of a book, 
for if you are to see movement in the forest and hear all its sounds 
you must not move yourself. If your perch is an elevated one, 
and you remain motionless on it (and let us hope it is comforta- 
ble), no matter how bare and exposed it, and you, be, nothing shall 
see you but the self-conscious pea-fowl, the bustling jungle-cock 
with his train of hens paddling noisily on the leaves behind him, 
and sometimes the great grey apes that crash from tree to tree, 
whose absence one does not greatly regret. 

There is the ceaseless cooing of a hundred thousand doves, the 
accompaniment to every other of the bird-songs. Short flights they 
are now making straight up into the air, where they pretend wing- 
defects, and tumble earthwards, never falling very far. Then they 
perch, the first to sleep as to wake—for you will hear individual 
cooings long before daylight, and they never stop all day. There 
is nearly sure to be a green pigeon about, seated apart from his 
companions, conspicuous on a bare tree. The most beautiful bird 
he is of all the forest, and with the most beautiful voice. His 
mellow, fluty, leisured but mournful pipe rivals in tone, though not 
in compass, the best of all singing birds, the British blackbird. A 
golden aureole flashes past, and later you will hear him utter, in his 
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one single note, a whole octave of music. Close at your ear is the 
burbling, twittering note of the bul-bul, bold enough to roost at 


ELEPHANT WITH KATOLA 


(From a photograph by Mrs. Eardley Wilmot in “ Forest Life and Sport in India,” by kind permission of 
the publisher, Mr. Edward Arnold) 


your elbow; and the harsh attempt at song of that jolly knave the 
mina, first cousin to our own starling. Many another, unknown 
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bird, that remains silent through the long hot day, will now uplift 
a thankful, if not a very tuneful, little song just before he goes 
to rest. 

While the coo of the dove is the undernote, the wild caterwaul- 
of the peacock, as he works his cautious way from tree to tree 
waterwards, is the over-note of all the forest bird-voices. But anon 
he changes to the second in his repertory of two, a deep and solemn 
trumpet note much more in harmony with sunset, forest, and still 
waters. Now and again the surface of these has been broken by 
the splash of a heavy or the scutter of a smaller fish. Floating 
motionless, or moving almost imperceptibly, is what looks like a 
withered crumpled leaf or a knot of soddened drift-wood. This is 
the periscopic eye of a snub-nosed alligator, one of the pair that 
occupy nine out of ten of these beautiful jungle river pools. He is 
doing his slow evening round, an hour to progress a hundred yards, 
with long, long, pauses, and with silent sinkings at the slightest 
movement. If the day has not been too hot he has been basking 
on the rocky islet opposite you, and on your approach slid 
noiselessly into his pool. When night falls and darkness hides 
him you are left wondering what he will find to eat. But who 
knows better—when he wants to feed, which is always when food 
is easily obtained, and at long intervals when it is not—where the 
timid gazelle comes lightly stepping to drink, or the frisking calf 
thrusts his unsuspicious muzzle into the cool water close by that 
crumpled leaf? A lightning rush, a swirl of the great tail, and the 
prey is seized by the nose, dragged in, drowned, and devoured at 
leisure. 

A boar drinks noisily—no manners or nerves about him: after 
drinking he rolls and departs, well coated with mud. A herd of 
stupid-looking nilghai follow; great antelopes these, the buck, or, 
as he is usually called, the bull, not much under fourteen hands 
in height, and of a slatey blue. The Hindu persists in thinking 
that nilghai are near relatives to the sacred cow, therefore them- 
selves sacred, and so free tolive and to damage the crops; a mistake 
of which the nilghai takes advantage to the fullest. But the Hindu 
will be delighted at your shooting him. 

Just before dark comes loping or slinking that thief of the 
world and king of scavengers—the hyena. Striped—he has often 
been shot for his betters in twilight or moonlight—high in the 
wither, low in the quarter, with a jaw that has bitten through a hog 
spear and can crack the biggest bone, but a downward-looking 
rascal and a great coward. Ubiquitous he seems to be, and his 
great pansy-shaped footmark is to be seen always in the early 
morning dust, before the wind covers tracks, round about villages 
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and camps; for he will pick up a stray dog or goat when chance 
sends them his way. A thoughtful shikari will have filled your 
pocket with small stones so that you can silently keep this prowler 
off the kill. His sudden voluntary departure is always a hopefu 
sign that the tiger is not far off. 

If you have seen as much as this by dark, you will have been 
lucky. Usually now there will follow a long interval when nothing 
comes. The bigger, shyer animals have more remote abiding places, 
have consequently farther to come to water, and also they are later 


in starting than the commoner and bolder beasts. But if tiger have 
been killing too frequently at midnight by water, these animals will 
sometimes alter their hours and drink at midday, instead of at or 
after midnight. 

After moon-set further waiting is useless; but if you do wait, 
you will hear interesting sounds and wish for cat’s eyes. Distant 
bellowings of the sambur stag, the sharp scream of the cheetul, 
and their nearer movements as they drink. The scufflings and 
squabblings of the black bear in the Mhowa trees, perhaps the 
magnificent roar of a tiger (but seldom heard) or the vulgar throaty 
noises of a panther on the prowl. 

Close by, you may hear the crunching of the bones of the kill, 
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probably only another hyena, possibly a panther, less possibly the 
tiger. From the black hillside over against you comes the roaring 
angry challenge of the animal with the worst bark and least bite 
of all the forest, the barking deer—taken up and repeated again and 
again by others more distant. 

All, some, or none of these sounds you might hear. But the 
ice-bird you would hear, most persistent of all India’s feathered 
repeaters, as tireless by night as is by day the little Coppersmith, 
whose gentle ceaseless ‘‘ Tonk, Tonk”? can be heard through the 
loudest May gale that ever blew, and in the innermost parts of the 
closest sealed bungalow. For the ice-bird from dusk till dawn will 
keep on uttering that one resonant note. It is exactly that given 
out by a frozen echoing pond when sharply struck by stick or stone. 
Hence his nickname, for it is not his true one. But if you are only 
sitting up for ‘‘him,” it is no good waiting after moon-set. The 
kill will then be but a blur, and your rifle-signts no longer visible. 
You may hear him, but you cannot shoot him so. Your cramped 
bones cry out, ‘‘ What’s the good of waiting longer?”’ The sharply 
interrupted whine of a mosquito as he lands on your forehead 
echoes, ‘‘ Why, indeed?”’ And so to bed, thanking the moon for 
letting you get there so early, and your own forethought in not 
bringing an expensive electric invention by which tigers can not 
only be heard, but also seen and shot no matter how dark it be. 

There is another and very different kind of sitting up for tiger, 
and that is the kind practised sometimes by the few sportsmen who 
win to the sea-front of the Sunderbunds. Here on one side the oily 
rollers from the Bay of Bengal come tumbling in, and the shark 
lurks out just beyond them. On the other side, the forest, where 
the alligator (a price of two pounds, six shillings, and never mind 
the pence, is set on the heads of such of him as contain human 
remains) cruises silent in his tide-sluiced creeks. Between forest 
and surf, alligator and shark, lies a strip of sand-hills. From the 
forest side the spotted deer come out to drink at some scarce pools of 
brackish water. From the other side the great sea-turtle comes 
up to deposit, and the tiger goes down to eat, her eggs. He is very 
fond of them. Last of all comes man, who plants his frail tripod in 
the sand, climbs to his seat, and, if may be, shoots his tiger there- 
from. This is odd sort of sport; but then the Sunderbunds are odd. 
Here semi-aquatic tigers are often seen, sometimes shot, while 
swimming creeks; and here, too, the spiky schuler (spelling un- 
certain), Nature’s patent for aerating her oft-submerged tree-roots 
and the dense and matted jungle growth, render walking almost, 
and normal methods of shooting usually quite, impossible. 

There is a very dark side to tiger-shooting, the cruel side. Not 
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always, nor in all forests, but sometimes it is necessary in order to 
cause such a lusty wanderer as the tiger to halt a day or two, and 


A FOREST STREAM, CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(From a photograph by Mrs, Eardley Wilmot in ‘‘ Forest Life and Sport in India,’ by kind permission of 
the publisher, Mr. Edward Arnold) 


to locate him when halted, to sacrifice the lesser to the greater, 
the sprat to the whale, and the ill-starred young male buffalo to the 
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tiger. He, or several of him, are tied up at sunset along the tiger’s 
well-known beat, visited each morning very early, untied, and left at 
liberty all day. If one of the buffalo is killed by the tiger, well and 
good. It has been a sudden death inflicted probably after an 
elaborate stalk on the unsuspicious bait. If all goes well, the tiger 
feeds, lies up close by, is marked down early, and is in the bag long 
before sunset. But there are other and far less merciful night 
prowlers than the tiger: panthers, wild dogs, sometimes even hyenas 
will pull down a fair-sized young buffalo-calf. The death is not a 
sudden one, and the panther in particular has a cold-blooded way 
of walking round the bait, even of sitting by him and sizing him up. 
The tracks tell this hideous story all too plainly next day. The 
sort of death inflicted by wild dog is best not thought of. Panther 
and hyena will seldom touch, however, a good-sized young buffalo, 
and every effort should be made to avoid tying up small ones. But 
cattle owners are unwilling to part with well-grown buffalo. 

It is not as curious as it may seem at first glance that certain 
localities always hold tiger: shoot one there, and another comes 
and takes his place; that each new tenant will work over the 
same beat as the last, and that each, if he kills in a certain place, 
will lie up where the last tiger lay up and be found when wanted at 
certain other places; that his line of escape, when disturbed by 
the beat, will be on almost a certain known line, along which there 
are certain known spots where he will always be tempted to diverge 
from the path of destiny; that “stops” posted at these spots can 
by a slight movement or sound keep him to the straight path which 
always leads to death. It might almost seem that a new tiger fresh 
to a locality found written instructions there and certain tigerish 
precedents laid down for his guidance, and that he followed them 
slavishly. But a forest is not merely a forest to a tiger any more 
than all parts of a town or country are equally suitable to man. 
Each is anxious for board and lodging suited to his requirements ; 
each likes to sleep where he dines, or near by. And just as man 
when he wants supplies will go by road rather than blunder 
across country to get them, so does a tiger prefer certain paths and 
nullah or river beds to trapesing about in the dark, knocking his 
toes against stones, and getting thorns into his pads. Then after 
dinner the tiger likes to go to bed, nor go there thirsty, nor far to 
get a drink. He must have dense shade and quiet to sleep well in. 
One or more of these requirements he may find in many places, but 
all of them only in certain not too numerous spots, well known. 

Similarly, when he is alarmed, his one desire is to clear out and 
avoid trouble. But he is not blundering through the jungle on his 
way just anywhere—he is going where the previous tiger used to go, to 
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continue his sleep somewhere else, and we know exactly where that 
is and what road he will use. So we go and sit somewhere on that 
road. Given that these habits have been in regular practice since 
time and the jungle-man were, a perfect knowledge of them, although 
highly interesting to see practised, is not so wonderful after all. 

Perhaps some of the fascination of tiger-shooting may lie in the 
mischief that results from bad or careless shooting or methods. 
This entails a carefulness which invests the sport with a gravity 
marking it as apart from other shooting. 

Far first and foremost stands the safety of one’s companions, 
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whether they be beaters, trackers, or elephants. ‘‘ Shoot dead or 
leave well alone,” is a counsel of perfection which should ever be 
borne in mind, even if not always attainable. With the tiger lying 
dead, or gone away unwounded, the trouble is ended until you wish 
to start it again. With a wounded beast afoot the trouble is hardly 
yet begun, save in the matter of getting beaters and such-like up 
trees or out of danger’s way elsewhere. With elephants, especially 
howdah-elephants, pursuit may begin at once or be delayed according 
to circumstances. Without them an hour or two’s interval, or more 
on occasion (and how many, many lives have been lost owing to 
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neglect of this!), should elapse before starting on what may be a 
pleasant or an unpleasant duty according to the sportsman’s taste in 
these matters. Buta duty it (nearly) always is. Wounded tigers 
are not articles to be lightly left littering a place. The interval 
before pursuit allows of a chance of three things—and of one other 
which must be accepted unwillingly. The wounded tiger may die 
either directly from the wound or from the effects of drinking water 
on certain wounds. The wound may incapacitate him, from loss of 
blood or stiffening, for mischief. And his rage may have time to 
cool down. But he may also get clean away. 

The pursuit begins. Its methods must vary under the many 
circumstances possible. Sometimes a tracker is necessary, and he 
works covered by rifles under the trunk of an elephant, or close to 
the sportsman if he be on foot. Risk there is, especially in dense 
country, but with proper caution and precautions it is reduced to a 
minimum, such as previous reconnaissance by hawk-eyed experts 
up trees, stone-throwing, the careful noting of the movements and 
sounds of animals, especially those of the ubiquitous monkey, pea- 
fowl, or crow. The treed experts having ‘“‘made good ”’ a zone, it 
is traversed and another started on. Sometimes if the covert is 
dense and impossible, and if a herd of buffalo, or even of goats, 
be procurable, they can be driven into particularly likely places. 
Although buffalo have a wholesome dislike of tiger, still on occasion 
they will face him en masse. Sometimes they perform their duties 
rather too well, and with horn and hoof obliterate him dead or alive. 
More usually they cause him to move and so give a chance of a shot. 
But the white man must look to himself when working close to 
buffalo at any time, more especially when they see red. Domesti- 
cated the buffalo is, yet in appearance and ferocity he varies but 
little from his wild brother, who of all wild animals has the name 
for being the most ferocious and the most vindictive. 

As the pursuit, if such a slow business can be called pursuit, 
continues, and there is neither sight of blood-tracks nor sound of 
movement, the temptation to relax precautions and to push on is 
great. The sun is beating sorely down: even the most know- 
ledgeable shikari is for shoving along. Someone is sure to keep 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, he’s cleared right out,”” and someone else, ‘‘ Yes, or 
lying dead by the pool.” But you, not they, are responsible for their 
lives. So no risks, and a cuff on the head to him who talks most. 
In time a voice from a tree may hail you. ‘I see a solitary crow 
cawing on a branch.” Then, ‘‘I see what I think is something 
yellowish lying under that crow’s tree. Shall I throw at it?” 
Then, “I have thrown three times—my third pitched right on it—it 
never moved. I also see vultures in the sky, coming our way.”’ 
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That’s the end of it, Rather a tame end, after all that delay 
and trouble and all that anxiety; so just one shot from the rifle 
into his neck to make sure. Yes, the great beast takes it lying down 
and gives never an answer. A moment later you are seated on 
him, and if it is not your very first one, you may be wondering, as 
you pinch his great pads and make those terrible veiled claws 
shoot in and out, whether you are glad or sorry to have taken from 
a beast of such matchless strength and terrible beauty the life 
that the Creator gave him. 

But Ram Buksh is counting his whiskers, and says, as he salaams 
to you and kicks the dead tiger, that there are twenty-eight on the 
right side and twenty-three on the left, and that positively you are 
quite one of the finest shots he has ever seen. 
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MOTOR DEVELOPMENTS AND FLIGHT 
PROBLEMS FOR 1911 


BY MAJOR C. G, MATSON 


THE great Motor Show at Olympia affords an annual opportunity 
of estimating and commenting on the advance of the irresistible 
movement towards the universal adoption of self-propelled traffic 
both in our own country and on the Continent. And one may here 
observe, without any beating about the bush whatever, that the 
exhibition held last month not only surpassed any of its forerunners 
in the brilliancy of its organisation, and also in the extraordinarily 
interesting diverse types of machinery and carriage work, but 
clearly demonstrated the evident tendency towards common sense 
in every part of both the chassis and coach work there displayed. 
Those of us who remember the inception of automobilism 
can recollect the bewildering complication of motor-car engines 
even of the most moderate horse-power. Inside the bonnet was 
invariably to be found a complicated tangle of small copper pipes for 
oil, larger ones for the water-circulating system, electric wires, or 
cables as they were termed, of varying thicknesses, cogged gear 
wheels running in the open driving the camshafts, in addition to the 
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water-circulating pump, which usually gave more trouble than all 
the rest of the machinery put together. The modern engine is a 
product of evolution, embodying the survival of the fittest of ideas, 
with the result that now is presented to our gaze a motor looking 
something like a small elongated box in which no moving parts 
whatever are to be discerned. The valves are enclosed with oil- 
tight and dust-proof plates, so that they themselves are neither seen 
nor heard in working. The pump has been abolished, as the engine 
is cooled in the great majority of cases by a natural system of 
circulation ; lubrication is effected by means of a little pump in the 
base chamber whence just the amount of oil necessary is forced: 
to all working parts, and such silence has been secured that few 
engines make more noise than does an ordinary sewing machine. 

There are, of course, many extremely powerful and magnificent 
carriages in the market—I will come to them presently—but the 
popular taste at the present time is concentrated on cars which for 
taxation purposes are rated as being of quite moderate power, viz. 
fromi 12 to 15 h.p., yet which are capable of performing everything 
required of them as well as can be done by the big carriages fo 
30-40 h.p. 

I will take what I may term to be improvements in the true 
sense of the word one by one. First, I will put as most important 
the gradual reduction of bore and increase of stroke. This means 
that more time is given to the proper combustion of the gases 
during the travel downwards of the piston, with the result that we 
have a very flexible engine which sticks to its work much more 
tenaciously when climbing hills than did the older type, while at the 
same time it consumes less petrol, and being smaller and lighter in 
itself, does not demand so much work from the tyres which sustain 
the whole mass. The lovers of Clement-Talbot cars will remember 
that this firm achieved extraordinarily good results in hill-climbing 
competitions largely on account of the adoption of the long-stroke 
principle, and now engines with short stroke are quite the excep- 
tion to the rule. Three of the most successful six-cylinder cars of 
moderate horse-power have now a stroke of 130 mm. to a bore 
of 80 mm., and this is about the ratio which is becoming to be 
accepted as productive of the highest efficiency that we have reached 
so far. 

As the engine has become compact and slab-sided, so have the 
bodies, speaking only of those open touring types which are now in 
universal demand. Last year in this magazine I called attention to 
the evident claims to favourable recognition of the then new 
“torpedo” type of coach-building, by the adoption of which all the 
ills that old-time motorists had to endure were done away with at 
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one fell swoop. The old bodies were vicious to the last degree in 
design—the legs of the driver and of his companion on the front 
seat were entirely unprotected, and the curves of the tonneau or 
back portion of the vehicle were so designed that they afforded 
lodgment for considerable quantities of mud, while the backs were 
so low that dust was sucked in at the rear in billowy clouds on every 
fine day. 

The modern “torpedo car” may not look beautiful, but it is 
utilitarian to the last degree, and is now made so as to present a 
very smart, although a trifle uncanny, appearance. But to this we 
shall get used. The driver now sits with his legs concealed by what 
is termed a “‘scuttle’’ dashboard, only his head and shoulders 
being visible, and the passengers at the rear are so comfortably 
housed that they are entirely out of all draughts; moreover, the new 
type of vehicle can be cleaned in half the time that was necessary 
with the old one. Nearly all these light cars are now provided with 
four speeds in the gear-box—this has been accepted as a distinct 
improvement, and is, as a matter of fact, a great saving of wear in 
the engine, as one can always accommodate one of the gears to the 
particular gradient one may be surmounting without being tempted 
to ‘“‘ hang on” too long, so causing labour, and even knocking in the 
cylinders. People who still adhere to the three-gear type are to be 
found, but they are in the minority, and four gears is now the 
accepted practice. 

Another refinement which has become almost stereotyped for 
1911 is the enclosing of the propeller shaft in a tubular casing, 
which is itself anchored at its front end to one of the main members 
of the frame, serving as a torque rod which absorbs the natural 
twisting of the engine against the back axle, to which it is, of 
course, affixed at the other end. If, therefore, one proposes to buy 
a car absolutely up-to-date, it has these features, viz.—engine with 
stroke long compared with bore, forced lubrication by oil-pump to 
all parts, enclosed valves, four gears (one being direct, frequently 
the third), propeller shaft enclosed, and having a body of torpedo, 
flush-sided, or boat design; h.p. of about 15. Such a vehicle is 
quite capable of forty miles an hour on the flat, and has at Brook- 
lands achieved very much higher speed. Nearly all cars are made 
with four or six cylinders, the latter of course being more expensive, 
and giving slightly less vibration ; but really good four-cylinder cars 
made by firms of the first reputation are good enough for the 
generality of folk. 

Prior to the opening of every motor show, a well-got-up outcry 
is always forthcoming both in the general and technical Press as to 
the merits of some new type which is destined to relegate all others 
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into comparative obscurity, and this year there has been no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Many of my readers may remember the 
advent about two years ago of the new engine of American design in 
which the ordinary poppet or mushroom valve (this is a rod about 
six inches long, with a flat top, which one can carry in one’s waist- 
coat pocket) was supplanted by moving sleeves in each cylinder 
which open and shut “ ports,” giving admission to the incoming 
and outgoing gases at the correct period. These sleeves are driven 
by a secondary shaft operated by a silent chain enclosed within the 
engine. Although I hailed the advent of this novelty as being an 
extremely interesting new departure, I did not rush into ecstasies 
concerning it, for the simple reason that neither I nor anyone else 
knew for certain how it was going to turn out after some years of 
work when exposed to stresses and vibrations of road travel. Now, 
however, one is enabled to form an opinion of it which is borne out 
by facts. The Knight engine, as it was termed, was adopted by the 
Daimler Co. of Coventry, to the exclusion of all other types, and in 
their view that it was a very good engine indeed they have been 
altogether supported by the purchasing public, who have kept the 
firm so busy in its manufacture that for some time past demand has 
been ahead of supply. Thousands of these cars have been made and 
appear to be giving boundless satisfaction to their owners; and 
travelling as I do a good deal about the country, I have never seen 
one of them “stuck up”’ by the roidside on account of any seizure 
or defect. A great feature for the amateur appears to be that there 
is no very urgent necessity for keeping the interior of the cylinders 
scrupulously clean, for the dirtier they become the tighter the com- 
pression appears to get, bearing in mind, of course, that too great 
an accumulation of carbon might prove injurious on account of the 
possibility of pre-ignition. 

The Daimler Co. have now come out with a 12-h.p. model, 
also with stroke of 130, and bore of 80 mm., that created a con- 
siderable sensation among lovers of small cars, and I prophesy a 
demand for it even greater than for the 15 h.p. of last year. There 
was also a six-cylinder Silent Knight chassis on view at the Daim- 
ler stand, indicating that the system was equally applicable to six 
cylinders as to four. 

Having said all this, then, in favour of the Silent Knight 
principle, which has also been adopted in its entirety by the Belgian 
Minerva firm, and by the Panhard Co. in France, also by the 
Mercédés Gesellschaft of Germany, as alternatives to engines having 
the well-known features of these renowned factories, I should like 
to put ina word from the point of view of makers of cars having 
engines of the normal type. 
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A good many people are, apparently, unable to put pen to 
paper in talking about automobiles without being guilty of consider- 
able exaggeration, and I rather wish to controvert the statement 
that the sliding-valve engines have ‘‘triumphed” over all other 
types. To begin with, all the Brooklands records for speed are 
held by engines where the ordinary valve is embodied, also all the 
Royal Automobile Club records for fuel-economy and acceleration, 
and also all the various authenticated records for hill-climbing, 
reliability, and durability; and as far as freedom from vibration is 
concerned, having tried both types, I am prepared to make an 
affidavit that there is not the proverbial pin to choose between the 
slide valve and its well-known and entirely trustworthy brother the 
poppet or mushroom-headed article. 

Now, these records still stand. It is open, of course, to the 
slide-valve engine to knock them all down; but, so long as they 
remain, let us hear no more bombastic talk about ‘ triumphs,”’ 
“victories,” or anything of that kind. With the fortunes of the 


engine of the normal type are bound up many millions of capital, 
both here and abroad, and for a considerable number of people a 
valve that can be changed at the roadside—in some cases without 
even soiling one’s fingers, as in the Maudslay, and in other makes 
where the valves are at the top of the cylinder—will always present 


considerable attraction. 

There are no more perfect vehicles manufactured in England or 
France than the Rolls-Royce and Renault cars, to the producers of 
which the slide-valve principle does not appear to give any concern, 
and so with many dozens of other makes. 

Proceeding from the general to the particular, and turning first 
of all to the question of ‘‘ value for money ” for the ‘small man” 
(who is more particular than anybody else to get his money’s worth), 
the choice this year was far more extended than ever it has been 
before. The sensation of the show last year undoubtedly was the 
advent of the 14 h.p. Darracq, which was sold with body complete 
at 225 guineas. This year the same firm have placed on the market 
a 10 h.p. four-cylinder side-entrance car, with two seats, for £210, 
and I understood the sale of it was considerable. The Darracq also 
sell a 15 h.p. car with torpedo body complete, and a very handsome 
turn-out it is, for £295. Here the inlet valves are overhead, a prin- 
ciple I have always greatly admired, if only on the grounds of acces- 
sibility. Here the crankshaft, as well as the gear-box shafts, runs in 
ball bearings; there was also a 20 h.p. chassis, price £350. 

In writing an article like this where the theme is “‘ develop- 
ment,” one’s attention is chiefly concentrated on picking out the 
novelties; but in a very great number of cases the best makers 
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announce that their cars were considered to be so perfected that no 
developments in them were possible, which is probably the best 
advertisement that they could have—-such cars are well known to 
my readers, but I have not the space to refer to any of them. 

The Humber novelty was the new four-cylinder 10 h.p. with 
an engine having the small bore of 75 mm. only, with a stroke of 
110, and magneto ignition; here there is a four-speed gear box, 
natural cooling, valves which seat themselves on flat surfaces, a 
change which is claimed to be an improvement on the old principle ; 
the valve gear is driven by silent chains, as is also the magneto, 
instead of by cog wheels, which in the past at times created 
unnecessary noise. 

This 10-14 h.p. model is sold at £300 complete, and the 
12-20 h.p., which has the torpedo body, for £345. The 20-28 h.p. 
Humber can develop 50 brake h.p., which is enough for anybody. 
Humber cars are not to be classed nowadays among the ultra-cheap 
automobiles: they are largely appreciated by the public, and I 
think one sees more of them on the road than of any other type 
whatever in Great Britain. 

An American vehicle, called the Overland, created a good 
deal of mild sensation, offering as it does 15-20 h.p. with a two- 
seated body for £220, or with torpedo body to hold four, £235. 
The 20-25 h.p. four-seater is to be sold with torpedo body for £310. 
These cars have the Bosch ignition and Dunlop tyres, they appear 
to be well made, and are certainly the outcome of a serious effort 
on the part of our friends “on the other side’? to cut into the 
British market. In this connection it may be mentioned that early 
in November it was announced that the long-threatened American 
invasion was actually accomplished, as a company named the United 
International Motors Ltd. has acquired the sole rights to manufac- 
ture and sell in Europe cars of American design in twelve models 
ranging from £125 upwards. It was also stated that garage accom- 
modation had been secured in the west of London for one thousand 
such vehicles. 

A car that makes a great effort to become popular with the 
moderate man, in which one may say at once that it has completely 
succeeded, is the Straker-Squire, made in one model only, viz. 
of 15 h.p. The company have concentrated all their attention on 
the perfecting of this one type, and those who know the Straker- 
Squire will be of the opinion that they have achieved great success. 
The new model for 1gt1 has been improved in detail, as additional 
body space has been secured; the engine is now cast in one block, 
having a bore of 87 mm. witha stroke of 120; the crankshaft has 
five bearings, and is made of steel of extraordinary tensile strength. 
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The carburettor is the Ware, which is now hot-water jacketed, and 
so extremely efficient; both brakes are on the wheel drums, none 
being on the propeller shaft, and the wheels themselves are very 
easily removable for cleaning purposes. The chassis price of it 
is £300. 

No car is more popular than the Sunbeam, of 12-16 h.p., 
the chassis price of which is also £300. This has a four-cylinder 
engine, bore 80, and stroke 120 mm. Here the worm drive, as in 
innumerable other instances, is substituted for the bevel pinion, 
which is a distinct improvement, as the worm is the quieter system. 
The great novelty of the Sunbeam stand was the new 18-22 h.p. 
six-cylinder ; this is an extremely fine car, and at 2,090 revolutions 
it can develop 46 h.p.; the engine and transmission are inclined 
somewhat backwards, so as to get a perfectly straight drive to the 
worm which is beneath the back axle. All this was a novelty this 
year, and attracted great attention. 

A noteworthy point in this new Sunbeam type is that the 
cylinders are ‘ off-set’’ from the crank shaft to the extent of 1 in., 
by the adoption of which principle it is claimed that less oblique- 
ness is given to the thrust of the connecting rods on the down or 
working stroke. 

It would be extremely easy to fill up the entire space at my 
disposal with technical description of only one or two of the most 
magnificent of the automobiles de luxe which were on view. These 
appeal, however, to very wealthy people only, and are in reality of 
but little interest to the ordinary man. An enormous amount of 
money is spent in booming them in the Press, and the demand, 
strangely enough, for these vehicles seems to increase rather than 
diminish. They may be looked upon, perhaps, as only tO be ac- 
quired by people here and there; but the general tendency of the 
day is for the motor car to become available for all and sundry, and 
at any rate it is now within the purview of every family which in the 
past has been able to afford the upkeep of a carriage and a pair of 
horses. I will therefore endeavour to confine my observations to 
those types which are most generally in use, with the view of offer- 
ing perhaps some little information to the readers beyond the seas 
of this magazine, who may be out of touch with annual motoring 
developments, and who find the perusal of the technical organs of 
the Press somewhat bewildering. I have in the past had a good 
many inquiries from the Colonies and elsewhere as to automobiles 
which are especially designed to give satisfactory results on ill-made 
roads and where the normal working conditions are particularly 
severe. This year several firms are making a great speciality of 
this class of car. First of all I will take the Maudslay, the pro- 
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duct of one of our best-known engineering firms, which has this 
year brought out a type definitely designed for Colonial work. It 
is of the favourite 17 h.p. type, in which this firm has for long 
specialised ; the engine is, without exception, the most get-at-able 
on the market, the valves being situated at the top of the cylinders 
and driven by a hinged shaft which can in a moment be swung on 
one side when any of the valves (all of which are interchangeable) 
is removed without the use of any tools whatever, and a spare one 
substituted. There are doors also in the base chamber, through 
which the big ends of the connecting rod can be examined or 
adjusted if necessary, without having practically to take the engine 
to pieces and rebuild it, as in most other makes. Indeed, through 
these doors any piston may be withdrawn, should it be necessary 
either for cleaning purposes or in order to replace one of the rings. 
This model is so fitted that the seating fitments and hood can be 
arranged to give good sleeping accommodation for two persons 
when the car may be out in the Australian bush or the Indian 
jungle. Anyone may purchase this vehicle with the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Another firm, claiming to be the oldest motor-manufacturing 
concern in Great Britain, which has had very large experience not 
only in the construction of pleasure cars, but also of commercial 
vehicles, is the Dennis. Here, again, we find a Colonial model 
rated at a little over 20 h.p., but giving a good deal more actually on 
the brake. A speciality of this firm is the worm drive to the top of 
the rear axle; this results in a body rather high off the road, which is 
exactly what is required for Colonial use, where ruts are often deep 
and the roads heavy. The Dennis people were the first, with the 
Lanchester Co., to adopt the worm-drive principle, which has now 
practically ousted its forerunner, the bevel pinion, in almost every 
case. This worm is absolutely guaranteed for two years. I havea 
considerable personal knowledge of it, and can most confidently 
recommend it, especially as it is entirely silent in action. The 
engines for these cars are specially manufactured by the White and 
Poppe firm at Coventry, who have unrivalled facilities in the matter 
of the selection and casting of the most perfect description of motors. 
The Dennis Colonial car is moderate in price, and is a sound and 
strong vehicle which gives no trouble whatever when in use. 

Another extremely practical automobile is the Deasy—with 
which make is now associated Mr. Siddeley, who was largely 
responsible for bringing the Wolseley cars to the pitch of perfection 
to which they have now attained. All sorts and descriptions of 
men are catered for by this firm, whose models somewhat resemble 
the Renault cars in outward appearance, in that air is drawn over 
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the engine and through a vertical tubular radiator at the back of it 
by fans on the flywheel, as in the long-accepted Renault practice. 

A new model of Deasy this year is the 12 h.p. having a 
little engine of four cylinders with bore and stroke of 75 by I1omm., 
with three speeds in the gear-box instead of four as in the other 
models, and worm drive, the worm being carried overhead as in the 
Dennis, which is a position that allows plenty of body clearance. A 
four-speed gear-box may be fitted, if preferred. The gear-changing 
is effected on the well-known gate principle. The rear axle has ball 
bearings throughout, and is of enormously strong design. Chief 
among the Deasy points of interest is the system adopted for 
the rear road springs, which is entirely distinct from anything 
else in the exhibition, with the sole exception of the Lanchesters. 
Mr. Siddeley, being of opinion, in which many people will agree with 
him, that the Lanchester system of springing the wheels is superior 
to any other, has adopted this form; they are extremely long, and 
anchored at three points—one of which comes almost so far forward 
as the centre of the vehicle. It is only necessary to make experiment 
by riding one of these cars to find what a degree of luxury is attain- 
able by the adoption of proper road springs. 

Other Deasy models are a 14-20h.p., 18-24 h.p., 24-30 h.p. 
Accessibility is a very great point in this make, because when the 
bonnet is lifted the whole of the engine is exposed, the radiator, as 
has been previously mentioned, being at the back. Lubrication is, 
of course, automatic. Here, then, is a choice of three distinct 
makes, all British, and of the soundest possible design, at varying 
prices and designs for Colonial needs. The Deasy cars are fitted 
with wire detachable wheels ; these are included with one as a spare, 
with standard four-seated torpedo body, for £360, which is about as 
moderate a price as one should expect to pay for a car which may 
be called upon to perform rough-and-tumble work year in and year 
out, perhaps in some outlandish part. 

In the recent show there were some four hundred vehicles, 
with the whole of which it is impossible for anyone, however much 
of an enthusiast, to have much acquaintance. Some French cars 
appear this year whose names one has never heard before ; doubtless 
they have their advocates who sing their praises elsewhere, but 
I, for one, know nothing at all about them. This much, however, 
I do know, that no absolute rubbish was on view at the exhibition. 
Anybody who set out to sell poor stuff would find that there 
was no market for his wares; for the British motor purchaser, to say 
nothing of the canny Scotchman, is no longer to be deceived as he 
used to be in days gone by. You can buy a good car, as a matter of 
fact, nowadays, for as little as £150. Two cars may be relied upon 
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to give good service, viz., the 7h.p. Swift and the 6h.p. Rover, 
which are suitable, of course, only for two persons. The Rover, 
it may be mentioned, is another firm that has adopted the slide- 
valve principle in one of its single-cylinder engines. Just beyond 
£150 may be bought the 7 h.p. Austin, and the Phcenix, an old- 
established make having many friends, is among the best of the 
small cars. From £200 to £250 the choice is considerable; here, 
among others, are the 10 and 12h.p. Darracqs, a small De Dion, 
the 2oh.p. Ford, which is, like the Overland previously alluded 
to, a visitor from America, an 8h.p. Rover with Knight engine, 
a Swift, a Star, and the new 8h.p. Thames; for anybody want- 
ing a thoroughly sound single-cylinder runabout, the Thames, 
which is made at Greenwich by the celebrated engineering firm of 
that name, is well worth serious consideration. It has a heavy fly- 
wheel, a good big engine, and can run all day long if necessary. 
Up to £300 the choice is bewildering, many French cars being 
included in this schedule, among them being the British Cal- 
thorpes. One of these cars with a grey body, scarlet upholstery, in 
torpedo form, was one of the smartest vehicles of the show; cars 
of this make have a “sporty” turn of speed. An 8 h.p. Panhard, 
10 h.p. Argyll, and 10 h.p. Austin are in this class. Above 
£300 the choice is between several hundreds of types; among 
others I have not previously touched upon I may mention the well- 
known Talbots, which are made in various models from 12 h.p. 
upwards. This firm was among the very first to recognise the 
combined flexibility and power gained by the adoption of the 
engine with small bore and long stroke, with the result that 
Talbots cut such a dash at the various hill-climbing competitions 
that used to be held all over the country that they won all the 
prizes that were going. These were displayed in a huge case on the 
stand of the company at the exhibition. If anybody wants a car 
not ‘‘ cheap,”’ but good, which will be found a notable hill-climber, 
and at the same time fast and flexible, the Talbot is not to be 
passed over without very considerable searchings of heart. 

No firm has catered more definitely for every type of motorists 
than have the Wolseley people. These cars are made by the 
great engineering firm of Messrs. Vickers, Son and Maxim—and 
everybody knows how excellent they are. Their reputation has 
been built up after many years of trial and experiment, the result of 
which is that Wolseleys are very great favourites indeed; in fact, 
at the exhibition, with perhaps the sole exception of the Daimler 
display, the crowd was greatest around their stand; and even on 
the opening day I found great difficulty in inspecting the new 
exhibits. Seven models are built for 1911, the most popular of 
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which undoubtedly will be the 12-16 h.p. model; this has a very 
strongly designed chassis, suitable for use as an open touring car- 
riage. The valves of this engine are of larger diameter than they 
were, which enables it to carry its load to a higher rate of revolu- 
tion, while at the same time it is equally as silent as before. All 
cars now have closed-in fronts, so gear change and brake levers 
can be housed inside what is known as the “scuttle dash,”’ which 
forms part and parcel of the torpedo body. Speaking of scuttles, I 
was greatly struck by the appearance of a 24 h.p. Lancia, which 
is an extremely fine Italian car. Here the scuttle idea was carried 
to extremest limit, the whole body of the car, scuttle and all, being 
composed of highly burnished copper, which I thought to be a very 
appropriate metal. But to return to the Wolseleys: front and 
rear wheels are fitted with the Timken roller bearings, which 
are adjustable and far superior to the old-fashioned ball-bearing 
type. The 16-20 h.p. can carry the fashionable large touring body, 
and with the long wheel-base is suitable for town closed-carriages : 
here the rear axle is worm-driven. The Wolseley six-cylinder 
model of 24-30 h.p. remains a very great favourite, and it now has 
a companion in the 50 h.p., also six-cylinder ; the first car of the 
latter model was supplied a very short time ago to Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra. The chassis of this costs £1,000. 

At a good price, viz. between £450 and £500, comes another 
excellent Colonial car, viz. the 15h.p. Napier. For many years the 
Napier vehicles led the way in everything that was most magnifi- 
cent, and only the most expensive types were manufactured. Now, 
however, the fairly moderately minded man can own a Napier, 
and the Colonial type is especially designed for rough use abroad. 
It is a very strong and sensible make of car, and is well worth the 
money asked for it. 

Among the great names stands out the Panhard firm, from 
France. Here the novelty was a 25 h.p. chassis of Panhard work- 
manship with the Knight engine. ‘The chassis is the same as the 
18-30 model, the engine being, as stated, entirely new. Messrs. 
Panhard say that they have been testing the sliding-valve Knight 
principle for two years, and are delighted with it. This is really 
saying a good deal. There is also a new model, the 12-15 h.p. 
Panhard, and also an 18-24 h.p. with six cylinders. Also there is a 
six-cylinder of 30 h.p. which has the cylinders cast separately, but 
they are all bolted up closely together, giving it the appearance of a 
“block” engine. So altogether it will be seen there is a good deal 
of ‘‘ news ” about Panhards, although this is a very old and rather 
conservative firm. Panhard durability is a household word among 
motorists. Messrs. Renault did not exhibit anything new, but 
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some of their coach-work was simply magnificent. I was greatly 
attracted by a body of sedan-chair shape, fitted to a g hp. 
chassis ; this was the handsomest and, indeed, most charming two- 
seated body to be seen in the exhibition, but very French in its 
design and appearance, more suitable for use by some Parisian 
élégante than by our undemonstrative damsels, who do not appear 
really to appreciate anything more original of design than an 
ordinary taxicab. 

The great Mercédés Gesellschaft also, as mentioned else- 
where, have interested themselves in the slide-valve principle, but 
only for the large engines giving 35-40 h.p. The new model Mer- 
cedes for 1911 is of 12-15 h.p., the price of which is £350 for the 
chassis, which is not so very much to have to pay for a car having 
this particular trade mark. And so one might continue indefinitely. 
The enormous assemblage of French, German, Austrian, Italian, 
Swiss, Belgian, and American automobiles would not have been 
assembled at Olympia unless there is a considerable market for them 
in Great Britain. A good many of them are made abroad at places 
where labour is considerably cheaper than it is in this country, es- 
pecially when really first-class mechanics are concerned. Here they 
are brought in hundreds of different models, and some of them are 
sold at prices with which our own people find it difficult to compete, 
paying, as they do, no tolls as they come into our market. If one 
wants to sell a pig at the market town near which I reside, one has 
to pay a toll to get him in. But not so in the motor market. This, 
however, is a topic I will not pursue, being outside my province, 
and anyway I am no politician; but I merely give voice to com- 
plaints that are made to me on every separate occasion when I 
am having a chat with some of our well-known motor manufac- 
turers in discussing the industry as a whole and his own particular 
branch of it in particular. 

When I first started motoring I had a Benz—for the all- 
sufficient reason that no British make was available at the price 
I wanted to pay—in fact, there were then no British motor-cars 
at all. A year or two after (British automobiles being no for’arder) 
I bought another Benz, of larger h.p. Later on we were still in 
the dark ages of motoring, and I wanted a smart car to run on 
pneumatic tyres; but at that time there were still no British cars for 
people of modest requirements, so I bought a Renault. Now 
the whole position has changed. The British manufacturers have 
not only caught up the foreigner, but have passed him by, in the 
matter of design, workmanship, durability, and silence in working. 
All the vehicles described in this article in my humble opinion 
cannot be beaten, and in some cases not approached, in general 
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excellence by foreign automobiles of similar horse-power. The crux 
of the question at the present moment is price. Some foreign cars 
are cheaper than any British cars of the same power, so this is why 
people want to buy them. But for the individual who takes any 
pride in beautiful machinery, designed and constructed by his own 
countrymen and sold at a fair price, the choice in 1911 models is not 
only ample, but even amazing. From the buyer's point of view the 
free import of foreign cars gives him an enormous choice. 

On leaving the Motor Show on its opening day I witnessed the 
start of Mr. Willows from Wormwood Scrubs for Paris. The 
day was fine and the air calm, and en route to the coast the yellow 
sausage-shaped airship caused much sensation as it circled at will 
over Trafalgar Square and the Pall Mall clubs. The pilot had the 
misfortune whilst making the passage to drop his map, and so lost 
his bearings; but he reached Douai without incident after travelling 
all night, and there descended. A good deal has been accomplished 
during the last few months in the acquirement of dirigibles by our 
own Government. The Clément-Bayard, for the accommodation of 
which a buge shed was provided at the expense of the Daily Mail, 
was purchased by the War Office for £12,500. The lowest price 
acceptable to M. Clément was £18,000, and the difference was found 
by the Parliamentary Aeronautic Committee, Mr. Harvey du Cros 
actually paying the money. Already, however, statements have 
been made that the bargain concluded is by no means a good one, 
the leakage of hydrogen gas amounting to as much as eight per 
cent. per diem. The price is in any case enormous, especially in 
view of the fact that the dirigible was not considered suitable 
for the use of the French Army, and a machine at least equally 
satisfactory could have been constructed in England for half the 
money. 

The arrival of the Morning Post airship, the Lebaudy, of semi- 
rigid type, from Moisson, was rightly hailed as a remarkable occur- 
rence in the history of airship development, the average speed of 
thirty-six miles per hour being maintained in spite of the fact that 
a strong side-wind was encountered. Unfortunately, owing to 
clumsiness in handling, on being drawn into its shed the envelope 
was badly torn, and in the general collapse that followed the frame 
was strained and twisted and the propellers broken. The other 
airship voyage recently attempted was the opéra-bouffe entertain- 
ment of Mr. Wellman, who started from America amidst terrific 
newspaper uproar, trailing behind him across the ocean an enormous 
partially submerged tail composed of drums of petrol strung together 
and weighing some tons. The airship was blown greatly out of its 
course, and its crew, by sheer good luck, were rescued by a passing 
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ship, at a point in the waste of waters where ships are not often to 
be found. 

Concerning aeroplanes there is not much to be said. A 
show of aerial motors and other fittings of heavier-than-air 
machines has recently been held in Paris. All sorts of novelties 
were exhibited in the way of engine details, but there appears to be 
nothing whatever in sight tending to secure greater stability when 
in action for this class of vessel. Grahame White has won the 
Gordon Bennett prize in America at a meeting where very unsports- 
manlike and arbitrary proceedings are alleged against the manage- 
ment. Next year will see this particular competition decided in 
Great Britain. Meanwhile the shocking tale of slaughtered airmen 
still increases. Quite recently four of them were killed in a week, 
in two cases in view of their wives. Hare-brained youths have 
been showing off by alighting in the open spaces of Paris, and 
although our light-hearted friends across the Channel could support 
with equanimity the spectacle of wayfarers being bowled over like 
ninepins in the accomplishment of these feats, yet when the 
aviators began to knock down the lamp-posts the situation was 
regarded as being more serious, and the police immediately pro- 
mulgated regulations entirely forbidding this pastime. 

Moreover, should any balloon or airship make a descent in an 
open space forming part of any French urban district, it in future 
will be forthwith packed up and taken away in a cart ; so no longer 
will the Gallic aero-pilot piously ejaculate the uplifting aspiration 
Resurgam at the spot where he alighted. 

In conclusion I give an extract from the correspondence columns 
of The Aero alluding to the death of Chavez: ‘‘ Absolutely nothing 
could be brought forward in justification of crossing the Alps or 
even the Channel unless it be the sordid mercantile prospects of 
the manufacturer. Inducements therefore given to such perform- 
ances at this stage are no less than criminal. The irony of it all is 
that nothing is given to the improvement or perfecting of the aerial 
craft, but all goes for show.” 

With such sentiments I am in complete accord. 
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THE EDUCATION OF OTTO 
BY ‘‘ COELESTIS”’ 


I HAVE always been rather a quiet, studious individual, and have 
never been much addicted tosport of any kind. At Oxford certainly 
I went in mildly for rowing, but I never got further than Toggers, 
as I found it interfered with my reading. After four years at the 
Varsity I passed successfully into the Indian Civil Service, and 
then stayed up another year learning Oriental languages and 
practising riding. I can’t say that I cared much about equestrian 
exercise, but when I went up to be examined in equitation at Wool- 
wich I managed to pass muster, and eventually found myself as 
joint magistrate comfortably settled at Tamashakebad. 
Tamashakebad is a large station in the heart of India. It 
possesses a fairly big garrison, a brigade of Horse Artillery, a British 
cavalry regiment, and several infantry regiments, both British and 
native. It is a civil station of some importance too, and amongst 
the local magnates are a Commissioner, a Judge, a Collector, and 
myself. As regards sport, there is excellent shooting within easy 
reach of cantonments, and the country all round swarms with pig. 
When out in the district on tour I have occasionally done a little 
shooting. More often when I have finished the day’s work I have 
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amused myself practising golf strokes, and wherever I go I always 
take my clubs. Pig-sticking never appealed to me. When I first 
came out to Tamashakebad, Seymour, the Collector, who is an 
enthusiastic votary of the sport, inveigled me into attending one of 
the meets of the Tent Club, but I wasn’t particularly successful. 

In the first beat of the day the Collector, myself, and two sub- 
alterns were in one party. As luck would have it, a big boar with 
enormous tushes came out of covert close to where we happened to 
be stationed. Seymour, who was in charge of the party, allowed 
the brute a little law, and then gave the order ‘‘ Ride,” whereupon 
he and the two subalterns started off at full gallop in the wake of 
the rapidly disappearing animal. 

The going was abominable, and I thought it only common 
sense to ride with some discretion. My pony, a gross Arab entire 
of a somewhat lethargic temperament, seemed to be quite of the 
same opinion. I was soon left far behind, but I thought I’d just 
jog quietly on and see something of the sport from a distance. In 
the meanwhile the rest of my party had disappeared over a slight 
rise in the ground. Imagine my disgust, then, when ‘on breasting 
the rise I found that the pig had run in a ring and was making again 
for the covert from which he had just been ejected. I was in the 
direct line between him and his point, and Seymour, who was riding 
the pig for all he was worth, yelled to me to turn the brute off 
from the covert. 

I was hesitating what to do—I must confess I didn’t particularly 
relish the job—-when my pony caught sight of the bulky form bearing 
down upon us, gave a snort of terror, and apparently divining that 
I had not made up my mind, promptly settled the question by 
whipping round so suddenly as almost to unseat me, and bolting 
incontinently for the covert which we had just left. 

I didn’t try very hard to stop him at first, because in the cir- 
cumstances I didn’t care to ride a-tilt at a large and angry boar 
single-handed. However, after we had gone about a mile I pulled 
up my mount quite easily. When I rejoined my party I learnt that 
the pig had made his point, and had been lost in covert. My chief 
was visibly annoyed. He is a man who doesn’t mince his words, 
and, in what appeared to me unnecessarily strong language, asked 
me why I hadn’t intercepted the pig. I explained carefully that my 
pony, who was not accustomed to the sport, had taken fright at the 
sight of the boar, and though I had done my best I had been unable 
to pull him up. One of the subalterns—I rather think he winked at 
his friend—said he’d never seen such an infernal puller, and asked 
me why I didn’t ride him in a double gag and a standing martingale. 
I didn’t think it necessary to gratify his unwarranted curiosity, and 
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shortly afterwards I excused myself on the plea of the excessive heat 
of the sun, and returned to cantonments. Since then I have never 
felt particularly drawn to pig-sticking as a sport; but on one other 
occasion I was an involuntary participator in a hog-hunt, as the 
following narrative will show. 

I had been on tour in the district, and one hot-weather morning, 
having struck my camp at Rotpur—a village some twenty miles 
from Tamashakebad—I was driving in my tonga to my next camping 
place. My two country-bred ponies, Rahim Bux and Imam Din, 
were jogging slowly along, and I was busily engaged thinking out 
the details of a report which I had to send in at the conclusion of 
my tour. Suddenly the tonga pair checked with a jerk, and looking 
up I saw a big boar crossing the road barely ten yards ahead. He 
crossed from right to left. I noticed as he passed that his near 
flank was covered with blood from a recently inflicted wound. I 
remembered that one of the native police at Rotpur had told me 
that the Tamashakebad Tent Club was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood. This, then, must be some boar which had been speared, and 
had in some way given his pursuers the slip. I had pulled up the 
ponies and was watching the ugly brute making off across country 
on the left-hand side of the road, when I heard the rhythmic beat of 
a horse’s feet on my right, and looking round recognised one of the 
subalterns of the Horse Battery then stationed at Tamashakebad, 
Dick Thrasher by name. At least I believe that to be his correct 
name; at the Club I have heard him referred to sometimes as 
Smasher or Crasher, and on one occasion as Hell-fire Dick. 
Thrasher is a short, horsey-looking man. There is something in his 
alert appearance which always reminds me of the aspect a terrier 
wears when engaged in a rat worry. He was riding a well-bred 
iooking waler, but the animal was rolling a bit in his stride, and 
seemed to be pretty well dead-beat. Before coming to the road 
which the pig had just crossed there was some roughish ground over- 
grown with tussocks of coarse grass, and in the last few yards the 
horse must have put his foot in a hole, for he fell heavily, and then 
lay like a log on his side. His rider got free of him with remarkable 
agility and tried to get the animal to rise; but the latter was 
apparently winded by his fall and the pace at which he had been 
travelling. At any rate, he remained callous to the objurgations of 
the discomfited sportsman. 

“Beat to the world!” I heard Thrasher say. ‘Just like my 
luck !’’ and he cast a regretful glance at the pig which was making 
good his escape. As he looked round apparently seeking for some 
inspiration he caught sight of the tonga, and then as he recognised 
me a broad smile lit up his features. 
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‘Why, strike me pink if it isn’t Otto!” he said. ‘‘ Now we'll 
have the time of our lives!’’ As he spoke he stripped the saddle 
from his recumbent horse and rushed up to the tonga. Before I 
knew what he was doing he had thrust his hog-spear into my hands 
and thrown the saddle down under the seat. Then he grasped the 
reins and pushed me to the near side of the cart. He caught each 
pony a resounding thwack with the whip, and pulling them sharply 
off the road, set them going at full gallop across the open maidan in 
the tracks of the fugitive boar. All this takes some time to tell, 
but the whole thing was done in the twinkling of an eye. For a few 
moments I was absolutely paralysed by the swiftness of his action. 
In the first place, I had only met the man a few times at the club 
and once at his mess, on which occasion he was the life and soul of 
a very rowdy guest-night. I recollected that when in the small 
hours of the morning I had eventually made my escape this same 
Thrasher, rushing out after me, had pulled the sleepy gharri wala! off 
the boxseat, and then jumping on the back of one of the ponies had 
taken me at a furious gallop to my bungalow, where he spent the 
few remaining hours of the night before going on early parade. 
Beyond this the man was no intimate friend of mine; and then, 
again, if he had been my greatest pal on earth nothing would have 
induced me to drive across country ina tonga. But I hadn't been 
given any choice in the matter. I started to expostulate, but the 
lurching and bumping of the tonga over the rough, broken ground 
rendered sustained conversation almost impossible. Moreover, my 
companion waved aside all’ my objections in his characteristic 
breezy fashion. His attention was chiefly occupied with steering 
the team over some very tricky going, but in the intervals of 
belabouring with the whip my unfortunate ponies he was good 
enough to give me a brief outline of the events which had preceded 
our ill-starred meeting. His remarks ran something as follows :-— 

‘*The greatest good luck in the world meeting you, Otto, my 
lad, just when poor old Blue Gum had cooked his goose. Jerry and 
I had the deuce of a merry-go-rounder after another pig, and had 
just finished him off when I saw this old customer in front lolloping 
off on his own. We couldn’t wait for our second horses, so we 
got going at once. Jerry’s horse was beat when we started, and 
came an awful crumpler in a nullah before we'd gone two furlongs. 
I got up with the sur? when I’d run him a mile, and speared 
him too far back. He jinked and gave me the slip in some jhal, 
but I spotted him again, and here we are. He's the best boar in 
Asia, and [ mean to have his tushes if we both have to die for it.” 


1 Coachman. 2 Pig. 
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In spite of the superexcellence of our quarry, I couldn’t see 
why my life should be risked to gratify the whim of an utterly 
reckless adventurer, and I was expressing myself forcibly to this 
effect when my remarks were suddenly cut short by the near wheel 
striking a large lump of rock which lay in our course. The tonga 
gave a terrific lurch. I was jerked right up out of my seat, my 
head struck the frame of the tilt above, and I descended heavily to 
my original position. We were going at a hand gallop, and only a 
miracle prevented the tonga being upset. 

“By gad! we struck a snag that time,” chuckled the fiend at 
my side; ‘‘ but no matter, we’re gaining on the old sur!” 

Our narrow escape seemed to galvanise him into still fiercer 
activity. He caught hold of the ponies’ heads and gave them what 
he was pleased to call a couple of rib-binders. He was quite right : 
we were gaining on the boar, whose pace was visibly decreasing ; 
but we were approaching some cultivated ground, and a low mud 
wall, hollowed out at the top to form an aqueduct for irrigation, 
confronted us a hundred yards ahead. My sais, who was hanging 
on to the back seat, was alternately wailing and praying to his gods. 

‘Pull up, pull up! You can’t take the tonga over that!” I 
shouted, as I tried to regain possession of the reins. 

For all the notice Thrasher took I might as well have 
spoken to the wind. The ponies, too, seemed to be infused 
with the mad spirit of their driver, and I doubt whether he could 
have stopped them even if he had wished to—and he certainly 
did not. 

‘All serene, my pippin,” said he; “they'll take it in their 
stride. I took my guns at the gallop over this identical mud wall 
last cold weather.” 

I gripped the seat with both hands and prepared for the worst. 
I devoutly hoped that when the tonga turned over I should fall on 
Thrasher and flatten him out. As the ponies came up to the 
obstacle they pricked their ears; they were going too fast to stop; 
the madman who was driving gave them their heads and once more 
plied the whip like one possessed. Bump! splash! bang! 

The ponies jumped the runnel, the wheels struck the obstacle 
with a shuddering shock, the tonga lurched like a drunken man on 
to the top of the low wall, and then jumped like a live thing on to 
the ground below, which we reached minus the sais behind. He 
may have been flung out, or he may have thought it was time 
to leave a sinking ship. All I remember is that as I glanced over 
my shoulder I saw him sitting on the ground in an attitude of abject 
despair. 

My companion turned to me with a beaming smile, 
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““My word, Otto,” he said, ‘‘ you have got a sporting pair of 
tits! We'll have the old sinner yet.” 

I was shaken and bruised all over; but the mad spirit of the 
chase had entered into me, and I laughed to see Imam Din, who 
until to-day had always been a lazy slug, meeting with his deserts. 
We bumped and swayed over the uneven surface of the fields. The 
boar was heading for a mango tope which was surrounded by a 
mud wall some three feet high. Thrasher summed up the situation 
at a glance. 

“I see his game,” he said. ‘‘ If we go round to pick him up 
on the other side he’ll lie up in the tope and double on his tracks. 
We must hustle him through at any price.” 

The boar increased his pace as he came to the wall and leapt 
at it. He just reached the top and got over with a scramble. 
Thrasher surveyed the wall as we approached, and headed for a 
portion of it where the mud was beginning to crumble. By this 
time I had realised the futility of expostulation, and merely sat still 
awaiting developments. My companion was undoubtedly master of 
the situation, and I could not help admitting to myself that so far 
he had proved himself fully competent to deal with it. 

“ Sit tight!’ he warned me. ‘“‘ It’s ‘ Action rear’ this time.” 

He dashed up to within a few yards of the wall; then, wheeling 
the ponies in a circle, he pulled them up with their heads facing in 
the opposite direction to which we had been going. The ground 
sloped steeply towards the wall, and directly he had brought the 
animals to a halt he reined them back sharply. The back of the 
tonga, striking the crumbling wall with considerable momentum, 
forced a breach. Thrasher drove forward and repeated the operation. 
Then he set the ponies going again, and, circling them round, put 
them at the opening. We came through into the tope in a cloud of 
dust, carrying away a further portion of the wall with our off-side 
wheel. 

‘*A pretty piece of driving,” I said, and the enthusiast at my 
side accepted my congratulations with a grin of triumph. 

Some natives, apparently owners of the tope, came rushing 
towards us, waving their sticks and gesticulating wildly. Thrasher, 
without drawing rein, addressed them in villainous Hindostani: 

** Achchha, Achchha, baksheesh pichhe. Kahan gaya sur? ” 
(‘‘ All right, all right; you shall have baksheesh later. Where has 
the pig gone ? ”’) 

The magic word “ baksheesh”’ seemed to allay their hostile 
intentions, and they pointed excitedly in the direction the boar had 
taken. Thrasher’s driving in and out amongst the trees was an 
education in itself. We had one or two close shaves, but we struck 
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a track in the middle of the tope and emerged triumphant on the far 
side. The track led us through the tope to the usual straggling 
native village beyond. We had temporarily lost sight of our 
quarry, but a crowd of natives running towards the far end of the 
village indicated the direction he had taken. Thrasher set the 
ponies at a gallop down the mainstreet. The village fowls scattered 
right and left—-one fell a victim to our Juggernaut car—and we 
missed a fat, pot-bellied baby, who was sunning himself close to the 
side of the track, by the fraction of an inch. An old harridan with 
scarcely a tooth in her head rained curses upon us as we passed. 
At the end of the village the kutcha road, which was guarded by a 
low cactus hedge, turned at right angles. The villagers who had 
collected here were pointing over the hedge in the direction of the 
open country. Thrasher’s features broke into an expansive smile as 
the ponies jumped the hedge and the tonga crashed through it. 
Once more we had the boar in sight. 

My charioteer gave a_ blood-curdling view holloa, and the 
startled ponies redoubled their efforts. Our quarry was only about 
a hundred yards ahead. He had evidently taken a breather in the 
tope while we were engaged in our battering-ram operations. As 
soon as he realised we were once more on his track he improved his 
pace, and made off towards some rough-looking ground on our right. 

I had on one occasion when going my rounds camped in the 
tope into which we had just made so rude an entry, and I knew 
the surrounding country well. A little farther on the ground was 
intersected by a wide shallow nullah, and I saw by the direction 
the boar was taking that he was also aware of this and_hoped to 
throw us off by crossing it. 

With the calm born of despair I explained to Thrasher the lie 
of the country and insisted that this mad escapade should now 
come to an end. 

“What! Give up the pig when we've got him stone cold?” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll be shot if I do! Where that pig’s going we’re 
going ; don’t make any mistake about that! But I'll tell you what 
I will do,” he added, with a conciliatory air; “‘if it’s a nullah 
we've got to cross I’d have more control of the cattle if I took them 
across postilion fashion,” and suiting the action to the word he 
sprang like a circus rider on to the back of the near-side pony, and 
with his heels beat a thundering tattoo on the unfortunate animal’s 
flanks, what time he freely administered the whip to Rahim Bux on 
the off side. We hadn’t gone much farther when the pig in front 
suddenly disappeared, and then came into view again, struggling up 
the far side of the nullah. As we approached the yawning chasm, 
Thrasher half turned to me, 
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‘“** Fast at water’ is what the book says,” quoth he. “Sit tight, 
Otto, and whatever you do keep that spear out of my back.” 

The pig, with the cunning peculiar to its species, had chosen the 
easiest place to cross, but even so the descent seemed as steep as 
the roof of a house. If we had gone slowly the ponies would have 
felt the weight of the tonga and we must have landed in a heap at 
the bottom. As it was we slithered down. Imam Din pecked badly 
as he reached the bed of the nullah, but Thrasher sitting far back 
had him short by the head and got him on his feet again in the 
most artistic manner. Then, shouting and flogging, he raced the 
poor beasts at the opposite slope. As we reached the top, for one 
sickening moment the ponies and the tonga see-sawed on the lip of 
the nullah. It seemed as if the weight of the vehicle must drag 
them back, and I was calculating the chances of finding myself 
pinned under the wreckage, when with a grunt from Imam Din and 
a wild cheer from his rider the animals heaved the tonga on to the 
level ground beyond. To this day I have never ceased to wonder 
how the harness stood the strain. Only a few weeks back when 
camping near I went to look at the spot where we crossed, and if it 
had not been for our experience I would have sworn that no wheeled 
vehicle could cross such a place. As Thrasher said afterwards, it was 
one of the hairiest things he had ever done, and from what I know 
of the man that speaks for itself. 

But our adventures were not over. The boar, weakened by loss 
of blood, was faltering in his stride, and I saw that failiag an 
accident we should soon be up witb him. Once or twice he broke 
into a trot as though undecided whether to face round and charge 
the curious tilted vehicle which was attending him so closely. 
Thrasher evidently thought that he had his quarry pretty well beat, 
for he pulled the ponies up and slid to the ground. 

“Stand on guard with the spear, Otto,” he said, ‘‘ while I 
unhitch the tits.” 

As he spoke he surveyed the ponies critically. Their heaving 
flanks were evidence of the mad race we had run; but if there was 
anything in it, the off pony, which had been spared a rider’s weight 
during the last half-mile, was the less done of the two. 

‘*‘T’ll ride the grey bareback,” said he, indicating Rahim Bux, 
‘‘and you can put my saddle on the bay.” 

As he spoke he rapidly unfastened the traces and removed 
the breast harness. Then uncoupling the reins he made an im- 
promptu bridle for each pony. 

‘* Let’s have that spear,” he said, as he vaulted on to his pony. 

‘* And what do you propose I should do?” I inquired. 

‘‘ Why, come and see the fun, of course! Bring one of those 
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golf clubs you’ve got inside the tonga with you, and if the pig comes 
anywhere near slog him over the snout with the iron. I'll see he 
doesn’t do any damage.” 

He rammed his spurs into Rahim Bux as he spoke, and set off 
at a canter in the direction of the pig. The absence of a saddle did 
not appear to inconvenience him in the least. 

I stood contemplating the tonga, and martvelled that it had held 
together at all. Then I looked at the solitary steed which Thrasher 
had relegated to me after having practically ridden him to a stand- 
still. He was black with sweat, and his appearance generally was 
that of one who had come iar and fast. I wondered if I was the 
same person who had set out spick and span with my sleek well- 
groomed tonga pair that morning. A similar reflection must have 
crossed the mind of Imam Din, for he turned and regarded me with 
something of a reproachful look in his eye. Then my glance fol- 
lowed the undefeated sportsman who in the face of such over- 
whelming odds had all but come to terms with his quarry, and I 
hardened my heart and vowed that I would see him through to the 
bitter end. 

I carefully selected the heaviest iron from my golf caddie, and 
threw Thrasher’s saddle on the back of Imam Din. The brute, 
anxious to rejoin his comrade, wouldn't stand still, and it took me 
some little time to adjust the girths. I was busily engaged in this 
operation, and was cursing myself for being involved in such an 
uncongenial undertaking, when I heard a whoop, and looking round 
saw the boar making straight for me, Thrasher riding hard in his 
wake. Imam Din was now in a state of wild excitement, and I 
found it impossible to mount him. It seemed better under the 
circumstances to trust to my own legs. The boar spotted me at 
once. I saw he meant mischief, and as he was approaching from 
the off side of the tonga I dodged to the near side. With a savage 
‘Woof, Woof!” he charged down upon it. I thought from the 
direction he was taking he would come round at me from the front, 
and made with all haste for the back of the vehicle. He must have 
changed his mind at the last moment, or else he saw what I was 
doing, for I all but ran into him. I caught him a welt on the snout 
with my club in accordance with Thrasher’s directions, and doubled 
on my tracks. The boar was momentarily taken aback, but 
recovered immediately, and I made the complete circle of the 
tonga twice with the brute at my heels. I thought to throw 
him out by a little obstacle-racing, so I jumped into the cart at the 
front and hurled myself over the seat, alighting on the footboard at 
the back, with the natural result that the empty vehicle tilted up 
and I measured my length on the ground beyond. It was well for 
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me that the sudden upheaval deprived the boar of the power of 
immediate action; and Thrasher, profiting by the momentary con- 
fusion, took the brute in flank with a heavy spear-thrust, while 
I regained the cover of the cart and armed myself with my next 
heaviest club, my original weapon having left my grasp as I fell. 
But, luckily for me, the pig’s attention was now diverted. 

Thrasher, after delivering his spear, had ridden on and wheeled. 
Under the masterly handling of his rider, Rahim Bux was playing 
the part of pig-sticker as though to the manner born. The boar 
turned and charged savagely, but was again met with the spear, and 
this time he fell over on his flank, and without a sound breathed 
his last. 

Thrasher slid off his pony and fell on the ground. He sat 
there holding his sides convulsed with laughter. Then he rolled on 
the ground still laughing. I emerged from the tonga; suddenly the 
humour of the situation struck me forcibly too, and I laughed till 
the tears ran down my cheeks. Then he produced his flask, and 
with his hand shaking so that he could hardly pour the liquid he 
filled a bumper and we toasted the big boar that lay dead before us ; 
then we toasted each other, and after that Rahim Bux and Imam 
Din in turn, till his flask and mine were empty. 

* * * * * 


Some natives appeared from nowhere in the manner peculiar to 
their race. With their assistance we hoisted the boar into the back 
of the tonga. Then we sorted out the harness and inspanned the 
long-suffering ponies. Very slowly and carefully, for Imam Din 
was dead lame, we made our way to the nearest kutcha road, and 
then at an easy pace to the Tent Club camp, whither Thrasher 
insisted that I should accompany him. The first object that met 
our eyes was old Blue Gum contentedly feeding in the shade. 

That evening we spent riotously in company with other choice 
spirits. Thrasher proposed my health in a felicitous speech in 
which he dealt humorously with the events of the day. He then 
presented me with the boar’s tushes as a memento of the kill. Next 
hot-weather I may buy a couple of seasoned pig-stickers. Thrasher 
said he’d be delighted to sell me two of his. 


OVER THE STONE WALL 


A FEW HUNTERS 
BY COLONEL ST. QUINTIN 


I HAVE hunted with very many different packs of hounds in both 
England and Ireland, have had through my hands a great number 
of horses of various class and temperament, and it has occurred to 
me that some reminiscences of a few hunters that had somewhat 
curious peculiarities and histories may afford interest and amuse- 
ment, and also convey a few useful hints to readers who are fond 
of horses and have much to do with them. 

Hearing of a farmer in the Grafton country who had two good- 
looking young horses for sale, I went to have a look at them, and 
found a big weight-carrying bay, and a lighter very well-bred one, 
running about for the summer in a strawyard. The latter was quite 
my sort, and I thought the other looked like turning into money ; 
so, after a lot of bargaining, I bought them both, the weight-carrier 
for £120, which was the most I had ever then given for a horse, and 
the other for £80. They were both five off, and the farmer told me 
were made horses. His story about the quality one, which I after- 
wards named Crusader, was that he had been bred by a rich old 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had intended keeping him as 
a hunter for himself, but that after he had broken him in and © 
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schooled him a bit, he found the horse too much for him, and there- 
fore had let him go. He said he could not tell me anything about 
his breeding ; but he must have been nearly, if not quite, clean-bred, 
and he was up to about fourteen stone to hounds. 

It was the beginning of August, and I was off the next day to 
Scotland to shoot; so I sent the two horses to Hounslow Barracks, 
where we were then quartered, with a line to my servant telling him 
to keep them in loose boxes, feed them very light, and on no account 
to put them into a hot stable or give them much corn. On my 
return I found, of course, that he had done exactly what I had 
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told him not to do. He had put them into a stuffy stable and fed 
them high, with, as he said, the idea of having them ready for me 
by the hunting season. The result naturally was that they had 
both caught cold, and, as bad luck would have it, both turned 
whistlers. Fortunately, however, their whistling was slight, and it 
did not stop either of them then, though the big one later on 
became a roarer. 

I found, as I expected, that both knew very little of their 
business ; but that I did not mind, as I would sooner have a horse 
raw than spoilt. I found out also, however, that the big horse was 
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a real faint-hearted cur, and Crusader a regular rum ’un. I hunted 
them quietly in the neighbourhood up to Christmas, gave them 
a few days with the Queen’s Staghounds and the Windsor Drag, 
and then sent them over to Meath for my two months’ leave, every- 
body telling m2 I was a fool, ani should break my neck, as English 
horses could not get over an Irish country: a popular fallacy! At 
any rate, all I did with them was to put them on to a long rope 
and longe them for an hour or two over some big banks and ditches 
for a couple of mornings. Crusader proved to be as bold as a 
lion, and as soon as he knew what was wanted he went bang to 
the top of the bank, no matter how wide the ditch was, off again, 
well over the one on the other side, and into the next field as 
if he liked it. But the bay did not like it at all. He stopped and 
funked, went into the ditch, head first into the bank, and when he 
got on the top, wanted to stop there, though I admit he made 
a mighty lep when he did make up his mind to get into the next 
field. However, by giving him easy lessons, as you would a child, 
I gradually made him understand a little, and at last he faced the 
big ones, though much against the grain. Those big hairy banks 
with a yawner on each side do, I admit, look a bit ugly to both man 
and horse until they understand them; but it only wants a little 
knowledge and pluck on the part of both to make them easy 
enough. However, the bay hated lepping, and never would jump 
any fence if he thought he could get out of it. 

My first day in Ireland with Crusader was in the north part 
of Meath, when we had a very fast twenty minutes to ground over 
a most trappy, rotten, small bank country, and there were many 
dirty coats in that short time; but Crusader, though he went on 
his nose several times, always managed to splay out a leg some- 
how, got me through with the hounds without a fall, and carried 
me brilliantly ever after. But he was a very funny horse. He had 
a lovely mouth. I used to ride him in a very light double bridle, 
without whip or spur, for a touch of either would upset him at 
once, and he would stop and fight in a minute. I rode him with 
practically a loose rein, slapping him with my open hand on the 
neck, and talking to him; then he would do anything for me, and 
I saw many a good gallop on him in both England and Ireland. 
He had one pet aversion, and only one that I know of—a flight of 
hurdles. I am sure he must have been very badly treated over 
some before I got him, for he turned round with me at once the 
first time I came across any, and I had immense difficulty in quietly 
persuading him to jump them. After that, though he did not like 
them and always seemed to hesitate, he would not refuse. It was 
curious, as whilst I hai him he never turned his head with me at 
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timber, however stiff. He was really a bold horse, as he proved to 
me one day with the Queen’s Staghounds, for after taking a bad 
toss over a very big stile with a nasty dip in front of it, down which 
he slipped, chesting the stile and turning complete turtle on to his 
back, he faced a very high stiff post-and-rail at the far end of the 
field, and though we were quite by ourselves, pricked his ears and 
sailed over it without hesitation. I think that was the only fall 
he ever gave me. 

To his dislike to hurdles hangs a tale or two :— 

At the end of the season we had our races at Down Barn in the 
Harrow Vale. I had entered him for Baker’s Cup and the Handi- 
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cap; I also had “Old Bally” entered tor the Handicap, but he had 
to carry fourteen stone. Crusader was handicapped at thirteen, 
though he was only five and had never started for a race in his life, 
and 1 did not intend to run him for it. I did a very foolish thing 
that day, which I will mention as a warning to other young amateurs. 
In the first race, Baker’s Cup, my saddle was not quite the weight I 
wanted, a friend had one that was, and persuaded me to take it. He 
had just bought it; and I tugged away at the leathers and straps, 
which seemed sound. However, at the very first fence, at which 
Crusader jumped a bit big, bang went my off stirrup leather, and 
when I came to look at it I found the saddle was a second-hand one, 
the leathers rotten from having been laid by and not kept properly 
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greased. I went on over a couple more fences, but feeling that 
I could not do the horse justice, pulled him up, and decided to run 
him in the Handicap instead of Old Bally, as I thought he was quite 
good enough for it, even with that weight—for though not as quick 
a fencer or with as much knowledge as Old Bally, he was a very safe 
and good one and had a bit more pace. I had the race won a 
quarter of a mile from home, jumped the last fence a few lengths in 
front of Donjy Bulkeley, and was simply cantering to make a race of 
it, which I always liked to do at any game, foolish though it some- 
times is. Unfortunately, half way up the distance, there was a flight 
of hurdles which I did not know of. Watching Donjy, and for- 
getting all about Crusader’s dislike to hurdles, I took no trouble with 
him, the result being that he half swerved and jumped all sideways. 
Before I could straighten him and get him fairly going again, Donjy 
had gained many lengths, and he beat me a length on the post. 

Crusader was a remarkably handsome horse, and as he had a 
long tail I turned him into a charger for the summer. Though he 
made a very good one, you had to watch him a bit ; but I had great 
comfort in finding that my troop never rode on my heels, for he 
could kick as high as any horse I ever saw. I would never have 
parted with him had we not left for India in the autumn; but he 
went up to Tattersall’s with the rest of all our horses, and was bought 
for 90 guineas by an ex-gth Lancer who lived in the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s country, a first-class man to hounds and very fond of a nice 
horse. I told his new owner ail about him: his aversion to hurdles, 
to whip and spur, that occasionally, when very fresh, he might let 
out, though only in play, and that I had a very high opinion of him. 
I could have got a lot of money for him if he could have passed a vet. 
He came out fresh and fit at the opening meet of the Duke’s hounds 
that season, but his owner forgot everything I had told him, or prob- 
ably, if he did remember, thought it was all nonsense. Crusader 
was full of beans, and his first proceeding was to catch one of the 
Duke’s led horses in the ribs. The hounds did nothing, I believe, all 
the morning, and his rider, seeing some hurdles, thought he would 
have a lark. At once Crusader whipped round, his rider struck him 
and rammed in his spurs, and that was about the end of it, for he 
never got him over, swore he was a brute, and sent him straight 
home and up to Tattersall’s. 

My old friend and brother officer, Lord Valentia, who had just 
taken the Bicester Hounds, wanted a whip's horse, happened to be 
in Tattersall’s and saw Crusader there, recognised him, and took him 
down to Stratton Audley for five and twenty sovereigns. He put 
one of his whips on him, who, I suppose, pulled him about, for the 
horse promptly ran away with him down a hill on the grass beside 
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the road. Another road crossed at right angles at the bottom, and 
out of it wasa big growing fence, over which Crusader turned a 
somersault. Lord Valentia was then going to send him up to Tat- 
tersall’s ; but George Drake, who had seen me riding him, said he 
would take him at five and twenty pounds. I was away for seven 
years. On my return I went down to stay with Valentia and hunt 
with the Bicester, and he showed me the place where Crusader ran 
away and the fence he fell over. I asked George Drake about him, 
and he told me Crusader was the best hunter he had ever been on, 
that his whistling never increased or interfered with him, that he had 
won the big race over the Aylesbury course with him, beating one 
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of I’Anson’s best, and had offered to run I’Anson a match for five 
hundred sovereigns against anything he had inhisstable. Aylesbury 
was the biggest steeplechase, and I’Anson one of the most noted 
owners of steeplechase horses, in those days. 

The big bay was a good-looking deceiver, but he could both 
gallop and jump if he liked, and though not the least nervous, was 
a real funking brute, did not care about a hound, and hadn’t the 
heart of a mouse. He was exactly what old Jorrocks describes as 
“a great enterpriseless member of the chase.” Fortunately, he 
funked a whip and spur more than a fence, but I hate having to 
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touch a horse with either, and never do unless I am obliged. With 
the aid of these two, and a good shout in his ear, he used to get so 
frightened that he would not turn his head, and he was much too 
careful of himself to fall. I was riding him one day in Meath, when 
we came to a bit of open water just as we got away, and he turned 
round. I’m afraid I lost my temper, as I did not want to lose the 
hounds. I ‘“ frightened’? him so much that we got over, luckily 
caught them, and after that he went like a bird. We ran into 
Somerville, and I found that he had lost a shoe, so went into the 
blacksmith’s shop at the cross roads to get one put on. Whilst I 
was there, in came Lord Spencer, then Viceroy of Ireland, bent on 
the same errand. Heasked me what I was riding and if I would sell. 
Isaidno. He pressed me, urging that every horse had his price. 
I still refused, and he said he would give me a blank cheque, which 
I could fill up for anything I liked in reason. I laughed, and he 
asked why I would not sell. When I told him that the horse made 
a noise, and was such a cur that you could with difficulty get him 
to face a fence, he would hardly believe me, and said he had been 
trying to catch me for the last fifteen minutes on a real good ’un 
he had given a very long price for—and he would give any price if 
he wanted a horse—and he thought he had never in his life seen a 
horse gallop and jump better. Oh! he was a real brute, that horse, 
though he carried me well; certainly not a ‘real clinker,” and all 
from want of a little bit of pluck. And yet he did not look a bad- 
bred *un, and ought to have been a great horse. He went wrong 
in his wind at the end of the season, and I sent him up to auction 
as ‘‘the property of a gentleman,” got thirty-five pounds for him, 
and was glad to be rid of him even at that price. He certainly was 
not worth wasting words on here, nor should I have mentioned 
him except for his connection with Crusader, and to show the 
difference in horses’ temperaments. 

I had another useful fox-catcher in Jack, whom I bought on 
his supposed death-bed, and sold as a probable blind horse. He 
turned out a sound and good one. This is rather a queer tale. 
He was bought by Jack Fremantle whilst we were at Cahir in 
Tipperary, and carried him well with our harriers. He was a good- 
looking chestnut with white hairs, five years old, showed lots of 
quality, and looked all over like galloping ; but when I got him I 
soon found he could not move those well-laid shoulders of his 
sufficiently well to do so. But he was a charming ride, perfect 
fencer, lovely paces, mouth, and manners, an ideal ladies’ horse, 
a child could ride him. 

We moved up to Portobello Barracks, Dublin, that summer, 
and whilst there the horse got the ‘‘flue”’ and was given over by our 
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vet. Billy McGrane, the leading high-class horse dealer of that 
day in Dublin, came into barracks one morning to look at some 
high-priced horses for sale, and Jack, thinking he would have some 
fun with him, told him he had a horse to sell. He took him up to 
the sick lines, opened a half-door, and there on the straw lay the 
poor horse, apparently in extremts. 

“There! I’ll sell you that horse for a fiver,” said Jack. 

*“No, thank you, Captain” (we all had brevet rank in those 
days), replied McGrane, ‘‘I don’t care about buying stiff ’uns.” 

I don’t know what prompted me, but I said, ‘‘ I'll give youa 
fiver for him, Jack.” 

‘Done, he’s yours,” replied Jack. 

The horse took a turn, got perfectly well, and I christened him 
Jack. I had a delightfully comfortable season on him with the 
packs round, and he had pace enough for you to see hounds, as 
his fencing was so good you. could go very straight with him. 
I ran him in Baker’s Cup in the spring at Howth and at Baldoyle: 
but he could not go the pace, and we had to be content with a back 
seat. During the summer a blue film came most unaccountably 
over his near eye. Our vet. declared it was cataract, would most 
likely affect the other eye, and he would go blind. I expect it was 
from a blow which I was never told of. I got him ready for the 
hunting season. In the early autumn Caryl Molyneux was going 
down to stay and hunt with some friends at Cahir, and I lent Jack 
to him, as he knew that country, and asked him to sell him for 
what he could get, and not bring him back. He sold him to the 
doctor of the r2th Lancers, who thought he could cure his eye, for 
thirty-five pounds. 

I met his owner the following spring, and he told me that his 
eye had got perfectly right, that he had won the Regimental Cup, 
refused two hundred pounds for him, that he had never had a horse 
like him, felt he never should again, and intended to keep him till 
he died. I congratulated him, and said no more, but wondered 
what class of horses he could have had behind him in the race, 
until I heard afterwards that most of the others fell. He was a bit 
of a flat-catcher, as far as his galloping appearance went, but a real 
good hunter, and a long way beyond that abomination which some 
people seem to love, and call a ‘‘ good slow hunter.” 
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A DAY WITH KANGAROO 
BY H. FRANK WALLACE 


I wap left New Zealand and its red deer some weeks previously, 
and after an all-too-short stay in Tasmania, whose memories still 
haunt me, had reached Sydney via Melbourne. There I had fallen 
in with Pat, and he with the open-hearted hospitality of all Colonials 
had invited me up country. 

With due allowance for climatic conditions and local colour, 
the prevailing characteristics of all towns, whether they lie beneath 
the Southern Cross or the Great Bear, are much the same; so 
having assured various anxious inquirers that I had seen their 
harbour and duly admired it, I was not sorry to leave. Late one 
night we reached our destination, and a drive of some miles through 
ghostly blue gums brought us to my friend’s house. 

The morning following our arrival was dull and cloudy ; but Pat, 
knowing my predilections, had arranged that we should try for a 
kangaroo, and I delightedly acquiesced. 

The grey mist which swept in long wisps about the low hills 
seemed out of place in Australia, yet even as we rode it vanished, 
slowly curling about the rocks and thickets, to reveal, stretching away 
in the distance, a yellow plain whose shallow basin had once held a 
great lake. No lake was there now, the brazen sun had seen to 
that, but it was an eisy matter to cheat oneself into the belief that 
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the jutting peninsulas of rock which here and there ran out into the 
flat expanse were lapped about by cool lagoons lying beneath the 
shimmering waves of heat. An easy matter: yet as I drew near the 
blue lagoons melted imperceptibly into dried and withered grasses, 
and I was left wondering at the unimagined transformation. 

There was something stupefying about the illimitable sweep of 
yellow plain, and a sense of relief came to me when I saw it end in 
low tops which held a depth of blue such as you find among the 
Surrey hills upon an early summer’s day. 

From the plain we rode into a region of stunted bushes and low 
hills, about which the ubiquitous gums had climbed in a vain endea- 
vour. Their gaunt outposts had perished, and the broken remnants 


A SWEEP OF FLAT YELLOW PLAIN 


of an invading army stood grey and ghastly, warning the survivors 
in the valley not to attempt so impossible a task. From a distance 
came the harsh cry of an English crow, and looking up I saw some 
thirty or forty white cockatoos settling on a dead tree. They 
showed up at a great distance and looked remarkably picturesque. 
These were not the only birds I saw, for later we came across black 
jays, crows, magpies, with their white heads, smart liveries, and 
musical call, but no ‘‘ galahs,”’ the pink and grey variety of cockatoo, 
which make the best talkers, and are sometimes seen in mobs of as 
many as a thousand. Presently we came to a little rocky knoll, 
and out among the bushes hopped a strange elf-like creature, which 
peered curiously at us with distorted neck and then vanished. He 
seemed quite in keeping with the strangeness of our surroundings, 
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and though we were off our horses in a moment he had been too 
quick for us, and effectually vanished. So we rode on amid the gum 
trees, and presently caught sight of another wallaby. He had heard 
us from afar, long ere we discovered his existence, and bounding 
away in long tireless jumps, was dodging in and out among the 
bushes and lifeless trunks when we first sighted him. 

A crowd of gorgeously coloured little parrots chattered from 
tree to tree as though rejoicing at his escape, flashing into the bush, 
their gay red and blue plumage gleaming brilliantly in the strong 
sunlight. As they disappeared a large dark bird swept silently away 
close to the ground, and then, as luck would have it, sharply up on 
to a withered branch, showing the orange colouring of his under- 
wings. It was a black cockatoo, and Pat told me that he had only 


ON THE EDGE OF THE BUSH 


seen two in his life. Their export is forbidden, and I never heard 
of one in captivity, even in Australia. Their appearance is supposed 
to portend heavy rain. 

It was by this time nearly noon, and as we had made an early 
start we had lunch before riding out into the dusty plain, alive with 
rabbits whose tails flickered and bobbed at every fresh alarm. We 
passed them by, while Pat called down every imaginable form of 
destruction on their heads. It is difficult, unless one has actually 
seen with one’s own eyes what a curse they are to Australia, to 
understand the hatred which flares up at the sight of them. 

From the plain we came to a park-like opening among the 
trees, and in a flash two great mouse-coloured forms went leaping 
into the shadows. They were kengarocs, and disappointed as I 
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was at their hurried exit, it was something at all events to have 
seen them. 

As with the wallabies, the clinking of the horses’ hoofs had 
warned them of their danger, and one day’s kangaroo-hunting con- 
vinced me that a combination most likely to succeed in this form 
of sport would comprise rubber-soled shoes, a thorough knowledge 
of the country, and an infinity of patience. Ultimately I was suc- 
cessful, but I do not pretend for a moment that unaided by good 
fortune and Pat I should have accomplished anything. The most 
exciting method of pursuit is to hunt them with dogs, but this I had 
no opportunity of witnessing. The old kangaroo dogs were grey- 
hounds with a strain of bulldog or mastiff. Now they are more or 
less a breed of their own, not unlike a heavily-built greyhound. A 
cross between a greyhound and a Scottish deerhound makes a good 
beast. 

Where this form of hunting is practised the hound will get up 
near his quarry, and, as the kangaroo jumps, will go for his throat 
and endeavour to pull him over. Kangaroos are dangerous beasts 
when cornered. They are often brought to bay in a water-hole, 
and in such a situation have an advantage of which they make the 
most, for, seizing with their forearms any hound which approaches 
within reach, they will hold him under water until drowned. They 
have been known to attempt the same trick with a man. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they can inflict a very deadly wound 
with their abnormally powerful hind legs. 

They are extraordinarily quick at dodging a blow, as those 
who saw the Boxing Kangaroo in London some years ago will 
realise. 

When hard pressed, the female will snatch her young from her 
pouch and throw it aside into some bush or long grass. Whether 
this is done in an attempt to save her own life by ridding herself of 
an encumbrance, or in an endeavour to give her young a chance of 
safety, I leave the reader to determine. When going strong a 
kangaroo will jump about eighteen feet. There are two varieties : 
the Red Kangaroo, found in Southern and Eastern Australia, and 
the great Grey Kangaroo, widely distributed over the whole 
continent. The former inhabits rocky districts, while the latter is 
essentially a plain dweller. A full-grown male of either species will 
weigh as much as two hundred pounds. 

They feed early and late like deer, and in bush country are 
found as a rule in much the same sort of places as one would expect 
the latter animal to frequent. They assimilate very closely with 
their surroundings. 

It was useless attempting to pursue the two beasts seen, so 
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we crossed a flat covered with bracken and the stumps of dead 
gum trees. Hardly had we left it than I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing moving. Pat reined up and cried in a whisper, ‘‘ By George ! 
it’s another kangaroo.” 

Sure enough it was. On our right lay a dried creek-bed seven 
or eight feet deep. To avoid us the beast would have to cross this, 
so giving Pat the reins of my horse I ran to the lip of the creek and 
sat down. The kangaroo came past about a hundred and forty 
yards distant, dodging the trees in long, lazy jumps. I heard my 
companion calling to me, as I thought, to fire, and had a snap, but 
missed. It turned out afterwards that he was saying the beast 
would stop. Directly after I had fired it did—but behind a bush, 
and never gave me a chance. 

I can see it all so plainly, even now. The burning sky, the 
parched valley between the blistering hills, the gaunt gum-trees 
stretching on every side and beating the desolation of the place into 
one’s brain; here and there little patches of green, as though to 
bid one hope; the kangaroo dodging off through the trees, and Pat 
watching with puckered eyes as he held the horses. 

For an hour or so we saw nothing}; then late in the afternoon, 
as the shadows lengthened, came on three wallabies sitting out in 
the open grass. It was the first really good view I had had of them. 
They looked very red and large, with something suggestively rat- 
like in their appearance. I was just getting the sights on one as he 
sat by a bush, when he made off and was hidden in a second. 
When going at top speed in the open one would require cool 
judgment and a quick shot to bring one’s beast down; in the bush 
it is about as difficult shooting as can be imagined. 

I was getting rather disheartened at our want of success, 
but went on, and presently came on another, leisurely hopping 
about among some useless peppermint shrubs. He stopped for a 
second, gave me a good chance at about a hundred and thirty yards, 
and this time I got him. 

He was a full-grown male, but I had no time to take any 
measurements. We skinned him, an operation which did not take 
very long, and, tying the skin to a saddle, went on. 

Half an hour later, as we were getting down to the flat where I 
had seen the kangaroo in the morning, something jumped out of 
the bracken and made off up the hill. I recognised the colour and 
black tip.to the tail before Pat cried out, “‘ Quick! it’s a kangaroo.” 

Half-hidden by a tree it stopped, but I could see the head and 
shoulders, and fired. The horses plunged and reared at the shot, 
for I was very close; but Pat hung on, and I saw the kangaroo 
going hard up the hill. I was in despair, as I feared I should lose 
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him, and ran up hoping for a snap through the trees. Then Pat 
yelled, ‘‘ He’s down!” and I saw a grey mass under a tree. The 
effort had been his last, for both shoulders were broken. 

So that was the end of my day after kangaroo in New South 
Wales, and very lucky I considered myself, for in two days’ 
shooting I had got a couple of fallow bucks, a kangaroo, and a 
wallaby. 

We had some little difficulty in crossing the creek-bed, but 
eventually reached the station. A few hours later I drove down 


GREY AND WITHERED STEMS 


through the gum-trees for the last time. White and ghostly they 
rose as the moon silvered their despairing branches and cast long 
black shadows on the ground. Out of the darkness beyond the 
white riband of road the station lights showed brightly until they 
were swept into obscurity by a shoulder of the hill. Kind 
voices yet rang in my ears, and I realised again that the worst 
moments of travelling are those which must inevitably come, when 
a hand grips yours for the last time, and that sad little word, 
“‘ Good-bye” haunts one’s memory with its mute appeal. 
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THE SMUGGLERS OF WIGHT IN DAYS 
OF YORE 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


(With Sketches by the Author) 


“WELL, it was like this ’ere, ye see, mum,” and Bill Drakes in his 
ancient jersey and sea-boots seated himself on the keel of an up- 
turned boat and crammed strong tobacco into his old black pipe. 
From the reminiscent look in his keen grey eyes I knew that he was 
in the mood for one of those yarns that our aged fishermen of the 
Wight will sometimes tell to those only whom they know and trust— 
strangers from the mainland (“‘ oveners”’) may draw them in vain. 
It is fifty yearsand more since the island was one of the very strong- 
holds of the smuggling industry now completely stamped out. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the race of men who were engaged 
in this dangerous and illicit trade are chiefly beneath the green sods 
of our rural churchyards, and that those still alive are getting on in 
years and were but youths when they helped to run cargoes with 
their elders. Very wrong, no doubt, this trade was, and lawless to a 
degree ; still, we cannot help reflecting the twinkle in their eyes when 
they speak of it, and judging these jolly old sea-dogs with a lenient 
mind and a hankering at the bottom of our hearts after the 
adventure and excitement and dangerous fun of it all. The real 
sporting risks taken, and the fair game of ‘‘ catch me if you can,” 
must appeal to all Britishers. The prize was worth earning, but 
the punishment was severe, while the chances seemed all on the 
pursuer’s side, so that none but those whose physique, courage, and 
nerves were of steel could join in battle against such long odds. 

Of all the heroes of the trade none was harder or more renowned 
than Bill Drakes’s father, an ex-pilot whose licence had been for- 
feited over a little affair connected with the mysterious landing of tubs. 
He was therefore a marked man, yet in spite of that fact contrived to 
play the game with such success that when at last he was caught 
and the game was up, the £500 that it cost him came out of that 
humble little store cupboard without a murmur, and six weeks 
afterwards nearly {100 was paid for a new fishing smack to replace 
the boat confiscated. Truly the stocking hanging up in his secret 
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hiding-place must have been a long one and frequently replenished. 
And wasn’t the money hard-earned, too? Often did he start off by 
moonlight and tramp across fields and downs from Yarmouth to 
Blackgang or Niton (fourteen miles as the crow flies) to help land a 
cargo, walking back to his home at dawn; andoften has he put off 


WATCOMBE—THE SMUGGLERS’ COVE 


with three other men in a 20 ft. wherry and rowed the whole way 
across Channel from the Needles to Barfleur, rowing back again 
with the cargo as soon as it was shipped. Only those who have 
made this passage in a small yacht can realise what that feat means, 
the interminable distance that it seems, the length of time that 
elapses before land is sighted, to say nothing of the physical 
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endurance that is needed to row a heavy boat for nearly seventy 
miles, and the risk of bad weather coming on. 

One proof among many which testifies to the wonderful grit of 
the man may be gathered from what took place when he was helping 
to land tubs at daybreak in Watcombe Bay, a little cove close to Fresh- 
water. The boat from a smuggling smack had put in there and the 
tubs were being hauled up the steep face of the cliff on a rope when 
the party were surprised by armed coastguards. A hasty departure 
was the order of the day, but Drakes as he ran got shot in the 
thigh. It took something more than a mere bullet, though, to 
stop this hardy old Philistine, and showing a clean pair of heels to 
his pursuers, he made for Mill Copse, nearly four miles off, where 
he bound up his wound and lay quietly till night fell. Then 
returning to his home, and avoiding the peril of calling in the aid 
of a doctor, he hooked the bullet out with his penknife. It was of 
such mettle that the Vikings of old were made—those marauders 
who, sailing from their Northern homes, pillaged and conquered the 
Wight, leaving their bones under the tumuli on our downs, and 
their descendants—so tradition asserts—in our villages and hamlets. 

But it was about the final mischance which befell Drakes that I 
was asking his son when he seemed in a yarning mood, and what he 
told me then I will translate into English, for no dictionary has yet 
been compiled of the Wight vernacular. On a certain day when 
Bill was about fifteen the man of iron said to his son: ‘‘ You are 
now old enough and strong enough to help in the real trading work, 
and you will come with me to-day to fetch a load of gravel from 
Redbridge’ (near Southampton). Nothing more was said, for 
questions were not encouraged in the Drake ménage. The elder had 
a little habit of repressing idle curiosity by a sound cuff with his 
fist, which had effectually eradicated that vice from the members of 
his family. So to Redbridge they went, and in came the gravel— 
just fifteen tons, and the boat took thirty. Then Bill was told to 
cast off and run up the jib. A stranger at that moment stepped on 
board. ‘‘ We're taking a passenger down,” the skipper said. It 
was blowing hard, and darkness had come on when the lights of 
Yarmouth hove in sight; but no orders came for running down the 
main sail, and there was no starboarding of the helm as the little 
harbour opened on the port side. With surprise Bill saw the 
Needles light drawing nearer and nearer, and then out into the 
dark night and over the great rollers on the Bridge reef the smack 
charged with her bows pointing to France. By this time the vesse] 
was sailing rail under, and a big wave caught the lad, washed him 
off his feet, and tumbled him aft. The skipper received him on the 
point of his boot, and sent him flying into the well. ‘‘ That'll teach 
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you to keep your feet another time, my son,” he said. ‘‘ And it did, 
mum,” Bill added. 

When at length the morning broke, the great Crucifix that 
stands at the entrance to Barfleur Harbour lifted its hands in un- 
heeded benediction as the adventurous boat’s crew passed beneath 
it and made fast to the quay, where they immediately started 
shipping tubs of the powerful spirit the very fumes of which soon 
completely overpowered the young fellow and rendered him a poor 


SHIPPING CARGO 


helper in the work, despite the practical methods his father employed 
to rouse him. Each of the tubs employed in this trade was worth 
about £3, and contained enough raw spirit to make 23 tubs when 
made ready for consumption. The ‘gentleman passenger” was 
the dealer, and old Drakes stood to clear £200 for his share in the 
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transaction—a tempting bait for a man of his class. However, it 
was never destined to find its way into the stocking, for disaster was 
at hand, and overtook them the next night, when Bill, according 
to instructions, rowed into Colwell Bay with the passenger in the 
dingey and a long string of tubs towing behind, his father mean- 
while, with no lights showing, lying hove to out in the Solent. 

The local coastguards having made their rounds there and gone 
off, the signal was given that a landing was safe ; but, alas! two sharp 
officers from Cowes, having a suspicion that something was up, were 
concealed in ambush, and when the dingey’s keel grated on the beach 
sprang upon Bill and his companion, and captured them. They 
both wriggled free, but had to leave the boat and take to their heels 
with one man in pursuit. It was not till the dealer had been 
bowled over by a shot, and the lad had heard one whistle close 
past his ear, that he threw up the sponge and surrendered. 

Trial and conviction followed upon this disaster, and from 
that time the game was over for the Drakes, as they were too closely 
watched to make a pursuance of it possible. Still, they gave a quiet 
helping hand to it whenever they could. On one occasion Bill was 
hailed by a strange cutter which brought up off Yarmouth, badly 
wanting food after long delay in the Channel in a dead calm. Having 
soon discovered that they had fallen in with one of their own confra- 
ternity, they confided to him that their boat was full to the decks of 
tobacco to be delivered at Lymington, and he gladly agreed to give 
them help in the landing of it, which was safely accomplished, all being 
deposited at the Fishermen’s Rest Inn, a great haunt of smugglers 
in those days, and still to be seen at Woodside, near Lymington. 

The practical jokes played on authorities were frequent. One 
day an exciseman, on his weary march from Freshwater to Brooke, 
gladly accepted a cordial offer of a lift ina cart laden with hay, little 
suspecting that under a thin layer of the hay tubs were packed closely, 
his heels even touching one of them as he sat! On another occasion 
a good old maiden lady of regular and well-known habits would 
have been somewhat surprised had she happened, contrary to custom, 
to take a walk in her garden on a Sunday, and to visit the two 
summer-houses that stand at either end of the garden terrace washed 
by the sea. She would have found them both full to the ceiling of 
tubs that had been landed on the Saturday night and left there all 
day Sunday. Then after the moon had set they were carried down 
to the marsh, where a cart was in readiness to convey them to a 
farm at Freshwater, which was a depot for such goods. 

Few of the farmers round this end of the Island could resist 
giving a tacit helping hand to the traders. Little tubs that 
were made specially for gifts were frequently found mysteriously 
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placed by some fairy during the night on the window-sills or 
doorsteps of farms where convenient barns were left unlocked 
at nights, and somehow or other the farmer’s pipe was always 
full of good tobacco without any bill-paying for it. Nothing 
much was said, but he was always “ kind o’ finding things” ! 


GATEWAY (1609) WHERE THE TUBS WERE RESCUED IN 
YARMOUTH CASTLE 


Sometimes, when the landing of a cargo was difficult, tubs were 
thrown overboard on an anchor close in shore; then, as occasion 
offered, men drew them up with a creep and rowed them ashore 
one or two at a time. But it fell out once that the coastguards 
fished them up instead, and locked thirty of them up in a room in 
Yarmouth Castle. The daring smugglers, though, were not to be 
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baulked of their prize, but brok2 into the Castle at night, and while 
one of their number kept guard armed with a pick-axe, carried them 
all safely off. 

Yet another instance in which the contraband dealers had 
the best of the bargain is recorded at Alum Bay, where a cart- 
load of tubs was met by a revenue officer just as it was landed. 
Being but one man against several, however, he was seized, hand- 
cuffed, and blindfolded, and in that condition compelled to walk with 
the cart five miles to Tapnell Farm, where the goods were hidden ; 
after which he was made “‘ blind drunk,’’ and in that condition left 
not far from his home, the bandage being only then removed from his 
eyes. Naturally he said nothing about this adventure, and never 
knew in which direction he had been taken. 

One of the most remarkable trials in the history of the Navy took 
place in this district in 1834, when Lieutenant Josiah Dornford and 
all the Freshwater coastguards were arraigned for complicity with the 
smugglers. The Court of Inquiry elicited many suspicious circum- 
stances. One of them had been seen drinking many times with 
William Lane, a notorious leader, who it was said paid the coast- 
guards {10 each for every hundred tubs safely landed. A large cargo 
was certainly run, carried up a steep path in the chalk cliffs, and 
concealed under the downs, while the coastguards were carousing 
on Christmas Day ; and soon after sixty or seventy men, each with a 
barrel on his back, walked boldly through the village and past the 
church while Sunday morning service was going on. Many other 
instances of the laxity of vigilance were quoted ; but, on the other 
hand, some to their credit. Eight years previously Lieutenant Dorn- 
ford had captured a boat with 524 tubs of brandy, all the crew 
escaping except one man, and a boat with eighty of them was taken 
at another time near Cowes. These facts just saved the situation 
for them, andthey were acquitted, but with a reprimand for their 
slackness, and an order for their immediate removal to another 
neighbourhood. The sentence of the court rather reminds one of a 
famous judge’s remark to a prisoner: ‘‘ Youare acquitted, but don’t 
do it again, sir!” 

Well! these adventurous days are over now; yet there is a possi- 
bility lurking behind that ‘‘ now”’ which may suggest a recurrence 
of them inthe future. The grit in our British nature is still there, 
the true sporting instinct, and (I must add) the greed of gain. If 
the Government persists with short-sighted ideas of economy in 
reducing the coastguards with a view of ultimately doing away alto- 
gether with that invaluable body, there is an old proverb which says, 
** When the cat’s away the mice will play,” and—the duty on spirits 
is higher than ever! Qui vivra verra! 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


Forest LIFE AND SPORT IN INDIA. By Sainthill Eardley Wilmot, 
C.I.E. Illustrated with photographs by Mabel Eardley 
Wilmot. London: Edward Arnold. tgto. 


Mr. Eardley Wilmot is the late Inspector-General of Forests to 
the Government of India; in the course of his duties he naturally 
has seen much of the country, and, being a keen sportsman, took 
advantage of his opportunities, which were so exceptional that he 
is fully justified in adding one more book to the number of those 
which have already been published on the subject of which he 
treats. All who are interested in forestry will find the book of 
special value, but ordinary readers will doubtless pay most attention 
to the not unfamiliar but nevertheless ever-fresh stories in which 
tigers, panthers, and elephants figure. For the elephant, after his 
long and intimate connection with the animal, the author declares 
he has nothing but praise. The creature is intelligent to a degree, 
and therefore, it is admitted, all the more dangerous when viciously 
inclined. ‘‘ He is clever and courageous,” Mr. Eardley Wilmot 
says, ‘and, what is most endearing, he will do everything for a 
rider he admires and nothing for one he dislikes. His confidence in 
carrying out orders which must be intensely distasteful to his 
natural instincts is based on his trust in his rider; his gratitude for 
kindly words or actions is almost pathetic. He will suffer severe 
surgical operations with groans and even with tears, but will 
carefully refrain from injuring the operators, whose lives are at his 
mercy.” This is certainly a high character, and perhaps could be 
said of no other animal—except, of course, the dog, who is often 
almost humanised. It will surprise not a few readers who have a 
general idea that the weather in India is tropical, to read that the 
inhabitants of the Bhagarathi Valley, in the North-west Provinces, 
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expect a snowfall in each month of the year, and at Hursil nineteen 
feet of snow has been recorded in the winter; indeed, the weather 
sometimes drives the inhabitants of some villages down to lower 
residences, the aged and decrepit being left to take care of 
the houses. 

A book about India without stories of tigers is almost unknown. 
One of the tribe which Mr. Eardley Wilmot describes was a tigress, 
and from September to the end of the following year she is said to 
have disposed of no fewer than seventy human beings. Her area of 
operations was over about sixty square miles, and the kill of one 
day was as often as not a very long march from the scene of the last 
tragedy. There was no mistake about her, as the pad of her right 
fore-foot had been cut across and had healed unevenly, so that she 
could be surely tracked; and for several months Mr. Eardley 
Wilmot sought to rid the district of her depredations. Once the 
brute was disappointed of her prey. A man and his wife were 
cutting rice in their terraced fields when the tigress, approaching 
from above, suddenly pounced on the man. His wife instantly 
attacked the brute, and with the heavy sickle she was using actually 
drove her away. Mr. Eardley Wilmot went to see the man, and 
found him with five distinct claw-marks on his scalp and others 
on his chest; but the woman took the matter with a quiet air, as 
if she had done nothing remarkable. The author says he paid the 
Ks. 500 which had been offered for her destruction with a thankful 
heart. The lucky shot which killed her was fired by a boy of fifteen, 
who may well have been proud of the exploit. 

Mr. Eardley Wilmot, who has seen more than two hundred 
dead tigers, states that the largest he ever measured was Io ft. 3} in. 
in length as he lay. This was shot at Darhwal. His skull 
measured 14}in. by 1o2in., this being not excessive ; some of those 
which were smaller had skulls of fifteen inches and more. The vital 
energy of these brutes is amazing. The author speaks of one tiger 
who when shot dashed into dense grass, appearing at each bound 
well above it, the grass being ten feet high, and almost concealing 
the approaching elephant. Another, a full-grown tigress, literally 
shot through the heart, ran about sixty yards, then sprang at a cliff 
eighteen feet in perpendicular height, hung with her fore-paws 
clinging to the edge, and then fell in a limp mass on to the ground 
below. However severe the wound, even if the main arteries of 
the heart are severed, a tiger will go for some distance, generally at 
full speed, before subsiding. It very rarely happens that a tiger is 
killed outright, except by a fortunate shot in the head. The photo- 
graphs which illustrate this book are of altogether special excellence, 
doing credit to photographer and reproducer alike. 
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HUNTING-CAMPS IN Woop AND WILDERNEsS. By H. Hesketh 
Prichard. London: William Heinemann. 1910. (15s.) 


Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s name as explorer and sportsman is 
less well known than it deserves to be, notwithstanding that he has 
written books in which, with characteristic modesty, some of his 
adventures have been described. The present handsome volume, 
the value of which is largely increased by some admirable illustra- 
tions, receives the warranty of no less an authority than Mr. F. C. 
Selous, who has written a brief preface, or, as for some unknown 
reason he prefers to call it, ‘‘ Foreword”’—we must confess to the 
strongest possible preference for the older term—recommending the 
volume to the reader, a compliment to be appreciated, even though 
there was the less necessity for it as the author’s work entirely 
assures its reception. Mr. Prichard casts back in the first place to 
Patagonia, and gives a graphic description of the conditions under 
which sport is followed in that little-known land, chapters which 
will be read with special interest by those who are familiar with his 
former volume on the subject, when he went a few years since in 
search of the mylodon. We had the pleasure some time back of 
publishing in this magazine a brief sketch of Mr. Prichard’s 
daring expedition in search of this unknown—we are not sure we 
ought not to say “‘ legendary ’’—creature. In the present volume he 
does not introduce the mylodon, but the pampas of Patagonia is 
so little known, that he, one of the few travellers qualified to speak, 
has much to tell which will be new to readers. 

The wild animals of Patagonia have seen so little of mankind 
that they are singularly fearless. If the foxes were more timorous 
they would not be the nuisances they are. Nothing escapes their 
voracious appetite, Mr. Prichard says, not even saddles or natural- 
history specimens cured with arsenical soap; which certainly says 
much for the creature’s digestive powers. It was rather in the capacity 
of naturalist than of sportsman that Mr. Prichard crossed this little- 
known land, and he is particularly anxious to contradict the idea 
that big-game shooting is inseparable from slaughter on a large 
scale. Apart from the game he was forced to shoot in order to feed 
a comparatively large party, he states that he fired at an animal 
on a average about once in every six days’ hunting. 

One subject he desired to test was the truth as to the reported 
speed with which birds of prey could discover a carcase, and, if 
unmolested, feed upon it; and he experimented accordingly. Ona 
certain occasion he shot a young guanaco. For five minutes after 
there was not a condor in sight in any quarter of the heavens. After 
gralloching the animal, Mr. Prichard retired to the shelter of some 
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rocks within about 150 yds. of the body, and had hardly reached the 
spot when a condor swept over, circled round once or twice, and 
pitched beside the kill. The bird had not begun to peck when he 
was joined by two more, and within six minutes no fewer than 
thirty-eight had arrived on the scene. It seems to be an established 
fact that such birds trust to their eyes, not to a sense of smell, and 
it is difficult to realise what must be the keenness of their vision. 

The wolves, like the foxes, are fearless. Mr. Prichard describes 
one which he shot and wounded. He followed it, and coming to close 
quarters the little beast ran at him and, before he could shoot, fixed 
its teeth in his putties. This was an experience repeated more than 
once. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to Labrador, New- 
foundland, and Canada, together with an elk-hunting season in 
Norway. Mr. Selous was specially delighted with the chapters on 
Caribou-hunting in Newfoundland, as he himself had been over the 
ground for a similar purpose, and was able, therefore, the better to 
appreciate Mr. Prichard’s descriptions. The narrative is often so 
graphic that we regret the lack of space which prevents us from 
quoting; but we most cordially commend the book as the work of 
a sound sportsman. Mr. E. G. Caldwell’s pictures are doubtless 
familiar and almost always possess merit, but the work of the other 


illustrator, Lady Helen Graham, is less known. It would be 
difficult to speak of it too highly. There is enough in this book 
firmly to establish her reputation, for her drawings are singularly 
bold and effective, and one feels that they reproduce the atmosphere 
they are designed to represent. 


A VAGABOND IN THE Caucasus. By Stephen Graham. London: 
John Lane. Igto. (10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Graham has written an extraordinary book. He has been to 
strange places and has lived the life of their inhabitants. He takes 
us into countries and amongst people whose existence we have 
never realised, and it is curious when we reach the Appendix to read 
that the fare from London to Vladikavkaz is under £20 for a first- 
class return ticket available for sixty days, and less than half as 
much if the traveller is contented to use the third class. The 
‘Vagabond ” begins his book, oddly enough, with a fervent eulogy 
of Carlyle. Guided by Froude’s Life of his hero, Mr. Graham 
declares him to be the “‘ dearest, gentlest, bravest, noblest of men.” 
The author also ‘‘adores” Ruskin and Browning, which can be 
well understood, though in his admiration for Ibsen we are not 
inclined to join, freely admitting, however, the Norwegian drama- 
tist’s claim to originality. The reader may well ask what this 
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has to do with the Caucasus, and the only reply is ‘‘ Nothing”; 
but we are reviewing Mr. Graham’s book, and it is to literary 
criticism that his first chapter is devoted. 

We do not quite gather why he determined to become a tramp, 
or furthermore why he selected the Caucasus for his tramping, 
except that he made friends with a young Russian student named 
Nicolas, and went out to stay with him in the dominions of the 
Czar. He arrived shortly before Christmas, and found every reason 
to agree with the philosopher who declared that life consisted chiefly 
of eating and drinking. On Christmas Day Mr. Graham ate and 
drank for courtesy at eight different houses. ‘‘ There were, of 
course,” he says, ‘‘ chicken, turkey, and vodka; there was sucking- 
pig roasted with little slices of lemon. There were joints of venison 
and beef, roast goose, wild duck, fried sturgeon and carp, fat and 
sweet but full of bones; caviare, tinned herrings, mushrooms, 
melons, infusion of fruits and Caucasian wine. The steaming 
samovar was always on the sideboard, and likewise tumblers of tea, 
sweetened with jam or sharpened by lemon slices. There were 
huge loaves of home-baked bread, but no cakes or biscuits and no 
puddings. At peasants’ houses the fare was commoner but not less 
abundant than at the squire’s, and it was very difficult to escape 
from either without making a meal equal to an English lunch.” 

Nicolas took the author round the town, picking up all sorts 
of friends on the way, a prominent personage being a vodka mer- 
chant, who from the moment he appeared on the scene until he 
left kept up a grotesque step-dance. Christmas in Russia appears 
to be cheerful, if only one’s digestion holds out and one has a strong 
head. Mr. Graham learnt all sorts of things about the country, 
including the simple formula by which the engagements of lovers 
are ratified. ‘* What is your name?” the lady asks. He replies: 
““Foma.” She rejoins, ‘‘ Foma is my husband’s name,” and that 
settles the matter. The English appear to be popular, indeed one 
of the men to whom Mr. Graham was introduced declared that 
‘‘ England was the greatest country in the world, next to Russia,” 
and expressed the conviction that if the English soldiers would give 
up rum and take to vodka they would be even greater still. ‘ Who 
lost the Japanese War, the Russian Government or the people?” 
Mr. Graham wasasked. ‘‘ The Government, of course,” he answered, 
whereupon the questioner flung his arms round the Englishman’s 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks. 

Mr. Graham draws a graphic picture of the squalor of low-class 
life in Moscow, but perhaps he is more interesting still when he gets 
away from the town and takes us on his strange tramp through 
the Caucasus. His descriptions of the scenery are very picturesque, 
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and he makes us at least understand sormething—it would be im- 
possible to realise everything—of the strange people he met who 
are living a life which can have been little affected by the pas.2°e 
of centuries. He rested for a while at a place called Pkhelshi, w  -_- 
he took two rooms at the mill. There was no furniture in them, 
though the miller found him a table, and he got hold of a box t: 
sit on. He proceeded to furnish, and gives a detailed account of 
what he spent. A mattress cost 6s., an oil stove 7s., two buckets 
2s.; and for 1s. he bought four plates, two saucers, and two glasses. 
A saucepan cost 2s., a teapot and hot-water jug 1s.; the same sum 
he gave for a broom, padlock, and nails. For muslin curtains he 
paid 8d., for two tins for washing purposes Is. 6d. For 22s. 84d., 
therefore, he set up his establishment, and his food cost him about 
4s. a week—an expenditure which he declared enabled him to live 
on the fat of the land. New-laid eggs were 3d. per dozen, lamb 
4d. a lb., and beef 3d. He was not going to pass his life here, how- 
ever, and set off in due course towards his destination, Gudaour. 
Travelling was a desperate business. For a while, indeed, he made 
fair progress along a road which had on each side of it an eight-foot 
wall of piled-up and drifted snow; but soon he came to districts 
where there was no road, and where at every other step he plunged 
down to his middle. Also he was arrested, merely because his captor 
did not understand why anyone should want to be wandering about 
in that region, and he was taken before various authorities who had 
not the least idea what to make of him or what to do with him. 
It is long since we have come upon a more fascinating book, for it 
introduces the reader to an altogether new world. 


JuNGLE By-ways IN INpIA. By E. P. Stebbing, I.F.S., F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. Illustrated. London: John Lane. Igro. 


Mr. Stebbing puts a sub-title to this book—‘“‘ Leaves from the 
Note-Book of a Sportsman and Naturalist.”” For sixteen years he 
—like Mr. Eardley Wilmot—was in the Indian Forest Service, 
and therefore had exceptional opportunities of observing and study- 
ing the animal life of the great forests and jungles which he 
administered. Mr. Stebbing writes well, and has a sense of humour, 
as is made evident in his introduction, with its sketch of the two 
young subalterns returning froma few weeks’ leave, which they have 
passed ona sporting expedition. The book is divided into three 
parts, the first, ‘‘Antlers” describing the barra singha, chittul, 
sambhar, and other deer; Part I[, ‘‘ Horns” dealing with the bison 
to begin with and various buck and antelope; Part III with “ Pelts,”’ 
most of which is naturally occupied with the tiger, though leopards, 
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bears, and other creatures are introduced. We are not sure that 
r-ade7s of books on sport in India will find much that will be new 
t “2m, but Mr. Stebbing’s sketches and anecdotes have neverthe- 
less an interest of their own. He tells his stories well, and of course 
*hey all have the stamp of authenticity. His pictures, or we should 
say sketches, if rough are nevertheless faithful. 

One of the stories is new so far as we are aware. It relates 
how a freshly joined youngster was once permitted to accompany 
a certain Christmas shooting party. The other members of it had 
all gained reputations and were armed not only with their experi- 
ence, but with the best obtainable rifles. The griffin had only an 
old Service Martini, and he was put away in an obscure corner where 
it seemed improbable that he would have an excuse for loosing it 
off. Several times he fired, however, much to the annoyance of 
his seniors, who thought he was making a most unnecessary noise, 
they themselves seeing nothing to shoot. As soon as the beat 
was over a descent was made upon his corner, and he was asked 
‘‘what he meant by spoiling the whole shoot with his blank 
blank fusillade?”’ He apologised, adding that he had ‘‘only got 
three.” ‘‘Three what, sir?” yelled the peppery old senior. 
‘Tigers, of course, sir,” meekly answered the youngster, seriously 
alarmed at the demeanour of his superior officer. ‘‘ You said I 


was only to fire at tigers? They are down there in the grass.” 
On looking for them there they were! 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE FEDERATED MALay StTaTes. Edited 
by Cuthbert Woodville Harrison, Malay Civil Service. With 
illustrations in colour by Mrs. H. C. Barnard. London: 
The Malay States Development Agency, 111 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. IgIo. 

Now that travel has become so easy, those whose interests are 
bound up in the Malay States are anxious to make them better 
known, and if possible to attract visitors to the Peninsula, which 
it is evident from this book has a peculiar attraction of its own. 
To a great extent the country is unexploited, though copper has 
long been produced, rubber is being largely grown, and two of the 
tin mines employ over 4,000 workmen. But it is by the shooting 
that most Englishmen will probably be tempted, for here are found 
elephant, gaur, rhinoceros, tapir, tiger, bear, leopard, deer, serau, 
and pig, together with, of game birds, jungle pheasants, quail, jungle 
fowl, duck, snipe, pigeon, etc. The present guide gives full informa- 
tion as to the cost and method of obtaining licences and all parti- 
culars. The country has become in a great measure civilised, and 
Mrs. Barnard’s clever sketches do justice to its picturesqueness. 
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Many persons who are attracted by the idea of Big Game Shooting are at a loss to know 
how to proceed. Innumerable books are published on the subject, but they do not furnish the 
requisite information. Sportsmen in this predicament may be advised to apply to Messrs. 
Martin & Pitt, of 60 South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W., who have had twenty-five 
years’ experience of Big Game Shooting in all parts of the world. If necessary, one of their 
agents will receive parties at Beira should the district chosen be East Africa, 

To be patronised by Royalty is the natural ambition of all proprietors of businesses, and 
this is the boast of the Shamrock Costume and Irish Industry Co., of 12 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W., for H.M. the Queen of Spain is one of the wearers of the linen gowns made 
by this Company. Perhaps their specialities, however, are the serges and tweeds, flannels and 
friezes, which they obtain from Ireland. A visit to the establishment and a sight of the 
attractive furs on sale gives proof of the scope to which the operations of the Company 
extend. Good taste and cheapness are the characteristics of the establishment. 


Other people besides golfers are annoyed by the operations of worms, but the name of the 
True Putt Patent Worm-Killing Compound, produced by the True Putt Co., Loudwater, 
Bucks, seems to suggest that it is chiefly for golf greens, although their testimonials include 
some from those who are responsible for Tennis Courts. Itis claimed that this compound is the 
cheapest and most effective worm-killer on the market. 


Everyone has books, and books are things which accumulate with more or less rapidity. 
How to keep them in the most convenient way is therefore an important problem, which has 
certainly been solved, however, by the British Sectional Bookcase Company, of Conlan 
Street, W. We are not in the least inclined to dispute their contention that these singularly 
well-planned bookcases are ‘the last word.’”’ The main idea is to build up the cases as 
additions are made to one’s library, and the manner in which this is effected is strikingly 
ingenious, the result when it has grown, as one may say, being a handsome piece of furniture 
and of British manufacture. 

The motorist of to-day should have very little trouble with his machine if he knows where 
to obtain the most perfect requisites. Among these the ‘“‘ U.H.” Magneto, designed by Mr.G. A. 
Claus, of 83 Mortimer Street, W., ranks high. The possession of a motor frequently induces 
the owner to become something of a mechanic, and it will be readily understood that the 
successful operation of a magneto depends entirely upon the contact breaker. The ‘‘ U.H.” 
Contact Breaker, it is claimed, complies with every possible requirement, and its construction 
makes it ‘ fool-proof.”’ We have not space to describe the ‘‘U.H.’’ Magneto, but may 
recommend motorists to obtain the pamphlet issued by Mr. Claus, which will furnish them 
with information which cannot fail to be of value. 


It is a common thing for a man to whom money is an object to look for a secondhand car 
in the supposed interests of economy. The Stoewer Motor Agency, of 169 Queen’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, N., call attention to the fact that their 10-15 h.p. Stoewer is in all probability 
far cheaper than any secondhand car which can be obtained. The material is of the highest 
class, the cars run silently, the working parts and control are easily accessible, the petrol 
consumption is low (the official record being twenty-eight miles to the gallon) and the foot 
brakes actuate on the rear wheels. 

A man may be perfectly mounted, satisfactorily equipped as regards saddle, comfortable in 
all respects indeed, but unless he has the right sort of boots his whole pleasure may easily be 
destroyed. This right sort is likely to be obtained by communication with Messrs. Faulkner & 
Son, 52 South Molton Street, Bond Street, W., whose specialty is Soft Leg Hunting Boots, for 
which they gained the Grand Prix at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


All who are interested in British and Tropical Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, etc., and desire 
specimens in cases, cabinets, or otherwise, may have their attention drawn to the fact that 
Mr. A. Ford, South View, Irving Road, Bournemouth, is offering for sale 15,000 species, 
including many rare insects, beetles, etc. 

A constant source of difficulty with cars, as motorists are aware, arises from faulty carbura- 
tion. This cannct occur if the Acme Carburetter, manfactured by Messrs. Wood, Shaw & Co., 
automobile engineers, 39 Arundel Street, Sheffield, is employed. Simplicity and reliability are 
among its many advantages, owing to the fact that it consists of a jet chamber only, the float 
chamber with all its attendant complications and adjustments having been dispensed with entirely. 

Mr. George Alexander, Manager of the St. James’s Theatre, is one of many well-known 
people who have been induced to use ‘‘Solignum,” a preparation for staining and preserving 
woodwork, and who have found it serviceable and decorative both indoors and out. Solignum is 
manufactured by Messrs. Major & Co., Ltd., of Hull, The use of it effects large savings on 
estates where there is much woodwork in the shape of fencing, sheds, etc. 


A large proportion of the inventions and manufactures which are brought to our notice and 
which we are requested to test are connected with motors, a proof of the enormous value to 
commerce of the introduction of these machines. The Saturn Metal Polish, for instance, pro- 
duced at 201 Derby Road, Bootle, is particularly adapted for motor-car fittings, an advantage 
being that it does not tarnish in damp weather. It is also serviceable for silver and plated 
work as well as for brass, and can be used without any risk to the metal. 


At the present time of year a specific against colds is of the highest value, and this is one 
of the merits of ‘‘Quinphos,’”’ invented by Messrs. Thompson & Capper, Chemists, of 55 Bold 
Street, and 4 Lord Street, Liverpool, who also have establishments in all the principal Northern 
cities and towns. ‘ Quinphos”’ is a powerful nerve and general tonic. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date ot 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, 
London, $.W.; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. W. Batten, 
Caius College, Cambridge; Mr. R. C. Money, Lieutenant, the 
Cameronians, Tempe, Orange River Colony; Mr. Joshua Keyms, 
Summerhill South, Cork; Mr. Jas. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 
Co.; Major A. J. O’Brien, Kew, Surrey ; the Hon. Charles Douglas 
Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket; Mr. R. C. Standring, Lieu- 


tenant R.N.V., Southport ; and Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels. 
3A 2 
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NECK AND NECK AT THE LAST HURDLE AT LINGFIELD 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S.W 


DRAWING THE RHODODENDRONS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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HOCKEY—ENGLAND UV, WALES AT CAMBRIDGE—A GOAL FOR FNGLAND 
Photograph by Mr. W. Batten, Caius College, Cambridge 


GOING ALL OUT 
Photograph by Mr. A. A. Noble, Mossley Hill, Liverpool 
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GOING TO THE POST FOR THE ROUS MEMORIAL STAKES AT NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER 


MEETING—SANDAL, ALICE (WINNER), AND CYLLIUS 
Photograph by the Hon. Charles Douglas Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket 


OBSTACLE RACE AT THE CAMERONIANS’ SPORTS AT TEMPE, ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Money, Lieutenant, the Cameronians, Tempe, Orange River Colony, 
South Africa 
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SECTION TENT-PEGGING—I2TH BATTERY ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY, NASIRABAD, INDIA 
Photograph by Captain E. Browning Lathbury, R.A.M.C., Nasivabad, India 


AFTER A ‘‘HOUHI” (DRIVE) THROUGH THE JUNGLE AT BARIKUT, KASHMIR 


The panther, a very large one, was shot as it came out of the bush at the end of the drive 


Photograph by Captain E. G. Sydenham, the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, Bombay 
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HANDICAP OF £400 AT NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEKTING 
Clarenceux making running from Thaddeus and Bath, with Land League last 


Photograph by the Hon. Charles Douglas Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket 


A GOOD RACE IN THE 120 YDS. SENIOR HURDLES, JOHANNESBURG 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Rowallan, Roodekop, Transvaal 
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MEET OF THE OLD SURREY FOXHOUNDS ON THE GREEN OPPOSITE CHIPSTEAD CHURCH 
(135 MILES FROM CHARING CROSS) 
Photograph by Mr. ]. C. Bristow-Noble, Roodwood, Warnham, Horsham 


HIGH JUMP OF I2 FT. BY DICKINSON OF BARROW-IN-FURNESS AT THE MILITARY 
TOURNAMENT AND SPORTS AT BLACKPOOL 


Photograph by Mr. E. Fletcher, Blackpoul 
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THE BOATS OF THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Standving, Lieutenant R.N.V., Southport 


JUMPING AT ANTWERP 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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The Badminton Magazine Hodvertiser. 
ALL ComMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER," BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
& HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—* BADMINZINE, Lonpon.” Telephone—613 CENTRAL. 


WANTED, Large and Small quantities of 

Meadow and Clover Hay and Straw, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Carrots and Swedes, also Potatoes and qi T MPRESS 

other Farm Produce. ° 
State prices to WEBSTER, Hay and Corn Merchant, Overlooking a Mile of Beautiful Gardens. 

St Andrew Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telep! one—28co Central. Telegraph—'t Straw, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” Has ELECTRIC LIFT AND LIGHT. 
Has SOUTH-WEST ASPECT. 
Is Warmed Throughout. 

The Northumberland Supply Stores | § tis Fine Pubtic Rooms and Billiard Table (full size). 
is now open to buy large and small quantities of old fat Remodelled, Furnished, & Decorated. 


Hens, Chickens, Ducklings and Ducks, Geese and Over Thirty Bedrooms, and Covered Entrance Way. 


Turkeys, alive and rough dressed ; also home-fed Pork Close to Sea, Winter Gardens, Theatre, Underctiff Drives, &c. 
and home-cured Hams. MODERATE CHARGES. 


A. F. CLARK, Proprietor 
Phone No, 1576. (Late of Ilfracombe). 


State prices to 109, Corporation Street, Newcastle- 
on Tyne, 


Training for 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


VACANCIES for Gentlewomen to Learn 
A striking invention. An apparatus f ducing i H H 
quanti ies letters, circulars, ‘denna: Riding, Drivi ng, Gardening, Dairying, 


drawings, music, brushwork, menus, &c. ; handwriting, type, e 
pencil, inone or more colours. No skill required. Adopted P It d B K 

in Government offices, schools; by thousands of business ou ry an ee cepin - 
and professional men Complete foolscap outfit, 15/-, 


carriage paid U-K. Money re- DELIGHTFUL HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


funded if not satisfactory. 


Address Dept. 73, Beautiful Country. Half Term June 13. 
QUADRUPLEX, Ltd., 


Duplicator Specialists, 


Goswell Road, Lonvow. Miss EDITH BRADLEY, 


DUPLICATO Greenway Court, Hollingbourne, Kent. 


As Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


WRIGHT’S PATENT 


A Charming Wedding, Christmas, 
New Year, and Birthday Present. 


THE 


BROWN EARTHENWARE TEAPOT)) rite mos com. The Patent 


fortable and the Rubber 
Is the recognised Best Tea Maker. Simplest Garter Cushion 
for supporting 

Gent's Socks. Will 

not tear or damage 

the Socks. 


Trade Mark, No. 314,135. 


The “INDIAN” kmopossed. 


Mrs Wright's Patent is a pierced Silver Casement of beautiful Reg. Trade Mark, No. 304,004 


and ariistic designs, made in two parts, which embraces the ’ 
Brown Teapot and is fixed by almost invisible screws. It is GENTLEMEN'S 


removed if breakage occurs and placed on a new Teapot. 

Teapots are always waiting at the following address to take the 

place of a fallen brother. 

They are made in four sizes, many patterns, 
Kindly write for Price Listand Particulars. Address— In Biue, Green, Purple, Tan, Cardinal, Black, & White. 
Corner of Cotton (plain, check, or stripe), 1/- pair. 

Mrs. WRIGHT, 49, Old Bond St., W. (Piccadilly Silk (plain elastic), 2/- pair. By post 1d. extra. 
If unable to procure from vour Hosier, apply to 


THE MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, Lonvon, N.E. 
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VW DRIVING. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


The Badminton Library. 


With 23 Plates and 147 Illustrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, H. Tringham, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 


Motors and Motor-Driving 


By LORD 


NORTHCLIFFE. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


THE MARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, 
LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, R. J. MECREDY, THE HON. C. S. ROLLS, 
SIR DAVID SALOMONS, BART., HENRY STURMEY, W. WORBY BEAUMONT, 


C. L. FREESTON, J. ST. LOE 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. H. 


STRACHEY, CLAUDE JOHNSON, 
A. MACDONALD, anp OTHERs. 


Crown 8yo., cloth, price 6s. net each; half-bound, 9s. net each. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman, Col. H. 


Wa.ronp, &c. 195 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


ATHLETICS. By 


&c. 51 Illustrations. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. ByC. 
WoL LEy, &c. 
Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. 77 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 73 Illustrations. 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. 
R.E., &c. 
Diagrams. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HarpinGc Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, and the Hon. 
GERALD LAscELLEs. 76 Illustrations. 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, 
R. H. Lytrerton, &c. 64 Illustrations. 
CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBEMARLE and 
G. Lacy §09 Illustrations. 
DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, F.R.G.S., 
&c. 131 Illustrations. 
By the (eighth) Duke or Beav- 


ForT, A. E. T. Watson, &c. 65 Illustrations. 
FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WattTeEr H. Pottock, F. C. Grove, 
C. Prevost, &c. 42 Illustrations. 
FISHING. By H. 
H. A. Francis, &c. 
Vol. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING. 


158 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. PIKE and other COARSE FISH. 


Illustraticns 
FOOTBALL. By Montacue SHEARMAN, 
W. J. Oarrey, &c. 54 Illustrations. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutcuinson, &c. 


Illustrations. 


MontTaGuE SHEARMAN. 


BroapDFoor, 


the Hon. 


132 


go 


HUNTING. By the (eighth) Duke or Beau- 


FORT, K.G., Mowsray Morris, &c. 53 Illustrations. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 


Sir W. M. Conway, &c. 104 Illustrations. 


“?SAYPOETRY (THE) OF SPORT. Selected 


by HepLey PEEK. 106 Illustrations. 


| RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 


By the Ear’ oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, ARTHUR 
Coventry, &c. 58 Illustrations. 


With 29 Illustrations and numerou\ WRI DING AND POLO By Rosert 


J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dae, &c. 63 Illustrations. 


ROWING. ByRK. P. P. Rowe, C. M. Pitman, 
P. W. Sguire, &c. 75 Illustrations. 


SEA FISHING. By Jonn Bickerpyxe, 
W. Senior, &c. 197 Illustrations. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsincuam, Sir 
RatpH PayNne-GALLWEy, Bart., A. J. STUART- 
Wort-ey, &c. 


Vol.I. FIELD and COVERT. 106 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. MOOR and MARSH. 65 Illustrations. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, &c. By J. M. Heatucore, &c. 284 Illustrations. 


SWIMMING. By Arcnipatp SINcLaiR and 


Henry. 124 Illustrations. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. HEatucote, 
&c. 79 Illustrations. 

YACHTING. By Lorp Brassey, &c. 


Vol.I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING 
RULES, &c. 114 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. YACHTING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, RACING, &c. 195 Illustrations. : 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, 


Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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WONDERFUL ABSORBENT EVER DISCOVERED. 


REDUCINE will cure the worst case of Sprung Tendon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint 
Thoropin, Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any other joint or Bursal enlargement. 
REDUGINE is the one remedy that will enable you to work your horse all the time. 
REDUGINE may be obtained from all up-to-date chemists and saddlers. or direct 


post free from the sole proprietors, to whom apply for free booklet. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 
The Wheathills, Kirk Langley, Derby. 
December 1gth, 1909. 
3 DUCINE CO., DUBLIN. 
THOEAR SIRS,—I beg to state I have used Reducine with 
great success on several cases of bad sprains, also on bursal 
enlargements. I also have used it with marked success on a 
club-footed foal, applied several times round the coronary 
band, and the foot is rapidly becoming normal, and I hope 
that shortly there will be hardly any noticeable difference 


between the faithfully, C. A. 


10/6 
PER 


TIN. 


EXPERT TESTIMINY. 
Warwick Green, Wetheral, R.S.O., Carlisle. 
THRE REDUCINE Co. Feb. 26th 1 
GENTLEM EN,—The tin of Reducine I had from you his 
paid for itself twice over. I tried it on a selling plater which 
was considered hopeless. He has run twice in three days 
since, and was second and third each time a couple of week; 
ago. I enclose cheque for two tins more (£1 1s.), as I intend 
treating another decrepit. I consider Reducine the most 
tive, and at the same time the most humane, remedy for 
the usual ailments of a racehorse. 
Yours faithfully, J. K. MILLER 


Prenared only by THE REDUCINE COMPANY, 49. South Frederick St.. DUBLIN. 


OTCH TWEED 
COSTUMES 


Alexander Wilkie. 


Mr. Wilkie specialises in 
Scotch Tweed Costumes 


(Tailor-made to order), 
Correctly fitted, beautifully 
Tailored. 


From 34 Guineas. 


Zam SC 


Patterns of Scotch Tweeds, 
book of styles and measure- 
ment forms will be for- 
warded as required. 
N.B.—Mr. Wilkie has at 
intervals Special Shows of 
his Scotch Goods in the 
West End of London. 
Ladies interested are in- 
vited to forward their 
names, and invitation cards 
‘will be presented as the 
shows are arranged. 


ALEXANDER WILKIE, 
61, Shandwick Place, 
EDINBURGH. 
Hats to match from 31/6 And 144, Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


Notice to Ladies and Gentlemen who 
have sent their Left-off Garments to 
Miss Karr of London. 

MISS KARR wishes it to be known that she has 
taken Larger Premises at 
34, De Crespigny Park, London, S.E. 
Special Rooms for Best Gowns. 


LEFT-OFF CLOTHING. 
Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to dispose of same. 
MISS KARR will be pleased to receive Parcels or 
Trunks of every description and pay full value for 
same. Miss Karr is highly recommended for selling 
on commission. 
Bankers: London County and Westminster Bank. 


Address: 34, DE CRESPIGNY PARK, LONDON, S.E. 


Mrs. STEELE’S 


HUNTING CORSETS 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
ARE AT ONCE 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY. 

“The Field” of Feb. 22, 1908, says:—"* We have lately had 
submitted to us by Mrs. Steele a Hunting Corset which 
we have put to a practical test and found most comfort- 
able for riding in, as it holds the figure well together 
without undue pressure.” 


38, Upper Berkeley St., Portman Square, W. 
Price List and Self-Measurement Form on Application. 
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StroppingMachine Safely Razor 


Including Strop Ju 


Examine the Clemak Safety Razor—Closely. 


- Note how carefully it is made—the perfection of every detail— 
its beantifal finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge. 
No other blade could shave your beard more easily than that. 


. Now put the Clemak side by side with any Safety Razor offered 
at a Guinea. You will then see for ‘Saf that the 


is in every way the equal of the other razor—and costs you 16/- less 
to buy. Then why pay a guinea? 


. . [The Clemak Safety Razor is BRITISH-MADE—-simple, strong, 
and durable enough to last a lifetime. The Clemak complete 5/- 
Outfit consists of Triple Silver Plated Frame; Self-contained Stropping 
Handle; and Seven Sheffield Steel Blades—the whole contained in 
neat case, size 2in. by 3$in. 


YOU DON’T THROW AWAY THE BLADES OF A CLEMAK 


.. The Clemak (Pat.) Stropping Machine, including hide strop, 
costs 3/6. No skill required—you simply pull the blade-holder to and 
fro. It ensures correct stropping and lengthens the life of every blade. 
Saves its cost many times over. 


Obtainable from Cutlers, Iron- “His First Shave,’? 2nd Edition. 
mongers, Stores, &c., or Post Free A story for shavers young or old, 
direct from Clemak Razor Co., humorously illustrated by Arthur 
17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. Mansbridge, post free on application 
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The Progress of the World is the Province of 


The SPHERE. 


For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places you in touch 
pictorially with 


Everything that is doing all over the Globe. 


THE SPHERE SUPPLEMENTS issued with every number have become 
famous as MONOGRAPHS on MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 


Elaborately Illustrated. Brightly Written. 


THE SPHERE 


follows all the important moves in 


SCIENCE, THE ARTS, LITERATURE, COMMERCE. 


THE SPHERE is published at Great New Srreet, E.C., and is beautifully 
printed by His Majesty’s Printers. 
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DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, Portable Loose Boxesfor Hunters 


SCOTCH 


Supplied to the 


P. & O. 


and other 
large Shipping 
Companies; to the 
Restaurant and 
Dining Cars of the 
Cie Internationale 
des 


WAGONS-LITS 


et des Grands Ex- 
press Européens; 
to the leading 
Hotels and Clubs 
throughout the 
world; and to 
many of the Naval 
and Military 


Officers’ Messes. 


7) 


WHISKY 


7 


The public are 
warned against 
imitations of 
this brand, 
and buyers 
should see that 
every Label, 
Capsule, and 
Cork bears the 
Autograph 
Signature :— 


* Daniel 
Crawford.” 


TENANT'S FIXTURE! 
Ltd. 


“. BEST MATERIALSAND 
_ WORKMANSHIP, 
> 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
ac, 


Esras. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


Shipped to the East and the Colonies for over 40 years. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


RIVIERA, Mediterranean, 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
by PACIFIC LINE. 


Fortnightly Sailings. 
Motor Cars Carried. 


Moderate Fares. 
Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by 
Government Officials at La Rochelle-Pallice. 


PACIFIC LINE, 31-33, James St., Liverpool. 


FOOTWEAR for 
GOLFING 
SHOOTING. 


Wet Weather 
and Cold 
Weather make 


Foot 
Protection 


necessary. 


Our Footwear are Waterproof throughout, non-absorbent, 
but air-porous uppers, Best English Leather soles. 


Ladies’ Shoes 


Gents’ 


Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Money returned if not as advertised. 
BUY OUR FOOTWEAR and DEFY THE COLD AND WET. 
A. R. GRAHAM, Golfing Footwear _ Specialist, 
SALTCOATS. AYRSHIRE. N.B 


12/6 and 15/6; Boots, 14/6 
30/- /6 


Glos. Trout Farm, 


ANDOVERSFORD, GLOS. 


Brown Trout reared under the 
healthiest natural conditions. 


APPLY MANAGER. 


To Owners of Shootings 
AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
We are OPEN to RECEIVE unlimited 
Consignments of Game, 
Poultry, and Rabbits 


on commission; highest market prices guaranteed. 
Or will PURCHASE SHOOTINGS outright ; 
best prices given. 


HESSIAN, Merchant, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE..::. 


TABLE <2: 
WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 
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AstheTriliths 
of Stonehenge 


are to the structures of the 


/ 


AVON 


AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. 


~ 
ZY 
1). modern jerry builder so are 


TYRE 


to the vast number of jerry 


Ltd., Melksham, Wilts., & built motor tyres of to-day. 
AVON HOUSE, 35 LONG Avon Tyres frequently 


ACRE, LONDON, W.C. :: 


Prices on application to 


outlast three tyres of ordi- 


Car Department : Na;ry make. 


Special Offer to Motorists 
to introduce Burnett Tyres. 


NEW COVERS FOR OLD. 


Having a large demand for Old Covers, we allow 
1o/- to 40/-, according to condition, in exchange for 
Standard New Covers. Send particulars and sizes, 
BURNETT TYRE CO., Melksham. 


DUTCH HAY BARNS. 


Speciality:—ALL STEEL MOTOR HOUSES. 
Steel Columns, complete and carriage paid, at 
exceptionally Low Prices. 

Corrugated Sheets equally cheap. Lists free. 
THE CENTRAL ENGINEERING CO., Manufacturers, 
SHERBOURNE Roap, BIRMINGHAM. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


CECIL ROSCOE, | 


A.M.1.A.E. 
Expert Examinations of 


Second-hand Motor Cars. 


Superior Cars, both New and 
Second-hand, supplied. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


109, Victoria St., Westminster, London, 


Telephone-3760 Victoria. Telegraphic Address—“ Ecrosia, London” 


MATHEMATICS. 


Late Chaplain R.N. and Naval Instructor (Cambridge 

Senior Optime), who has had great success with midship- 

men, can take TWO PUPILS. Individual attention. 

All subjects, but mathematics especially. Riding (extra), 
rough shooting, and Public School games. 


RECTOR, PETERTAVY, TAVISTOCK. 


MINIATURES of 
HORSES or DOGS. 
Send Photograph, 21|- 


Miss WOOD, 
Bramerton Lodge, CARLISLE. 


(1) Private Account Book for Gentlemen of Means. 
Comprises in one volume an analytical cash book, ledger, 
and liability book. Guaranteed to fulfil every requirement 
to a Balance Sheet and Income Tax. 


(2)A BCE System of Accounts for Agriculture. 
Provisions for all requirements from cash book to balance 
sheet, including Profit and Loss Account. 


(3) Departmental Accounts for Agriculture. 
Guaranteed to prove the profit or loss of any Department 
or Section of Land and Stock-breeding Operations. A 
hitherto difficult subject solved like A B C, 


Full particulars from 


McQUEEN & CO., MOAT ROAD, LEICESTER. 
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BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Rutomatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 
Price complete, £35. 


Will pump 
400 gallons : Floor Space 

at the cost of by this 

(One Penny !) 2 ft. Gin. 


be 


Telephone: 
797 
Westminster, 


Telegrams: 
* Pumsyndi, 
London.” 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS: 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July 1908. : 
Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
July 1908. 
ss aa Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August 1908. 
GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October 1908. 


Sitver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July 1909. 
1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July 1909. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Carey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 
WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 


(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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HARPERS 


ARE PERFECT. 
They Excel in all Respects. 
No other Shirts so thoroughly shrunk, so good, 
so well tailored, so reliable, so satisfactory, or so 
delightful to wear. Made any desired style, or to 
pattern Shirt, at Prices quoted. 
6 PECIALITIES. 
ALI. CHOICE DESIGNS, EXCELLENT QUALITIES, 
10/6 per Shirt. 
10/6 ” 
‘ool 12/6 
12/6 
fa. 76 
Best Matt Silk,Oxford 17/6 
When writing for patterns please state prices required, 
Complete Outfitting Price List Free. 


HARPER & CO., Royal Avenue, Belfast, B. 
Established 1892. 


SUNNY BANK LAUNDRY 


Established 1860. 
High-class Work at Reasonable Prices. 


Only Laundry in London authorised to manu- 
facture their own pure soap. Linen lasts much 
longer, smells sweeter, and is delivered well 
aired ready for use. Reference permitted to 
Customers of over 26 years. 
Carriage Paid one way on Linen received 
from the Country. 


LAWN LANE, VAUXHALL PARK, S.W. 


Telephone—HOP 1374. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
RAILWAYS. 
SHIPS. 
AEROPLANES. 


We manufacture and supply every article required by Model Fngineers, 
from a Cylinder Drain Cock to a Miniature Railway complete. We 
have the best equipped Works in the Country, and this enables us 
to produce the very best goods at 
MODERATE PRICES. 


For full Particulars of all our Specialities see Catalogues as follows :— 
MODEL RAILWAY LIST for Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, Rails, 
<ignals, Stations, and all accessories for Model Railway Work and Locomotive 
Buiding, No. C34__ Post Free, 4d. 
STATIONARY ENGINE LIST, for Engines and Boilers, Fittings, 
Electric Lighting Plants, Raw Materials, Tools, and Sundries, No. B34. Pos 


Free, 34. 
SHIPS’ LIST, for Sailing Yachts, Steamboats, Warships, Materials, etc., etc., 

No. $34. Post Free, 3d. i ah 
MODEL AEROPLANE LIST, for Flying Machines of all_descriptions, 

Balloons, Motors, and all Sundries for Inventors. Section A34. Post Free, 2d. 


Send Postcard 
Jor Illustrated 
Booklet entitled 
“Run Your 
Own Train 
Service.” 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD., 
Head Office & Works: NORTHAMPTON. 
London Office & Showrooms; 112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


“IS -IT-NOTHING- 
TOYOU-ALL-YE-THAT-PASS-BY 


Please Don’t Forget 
the 


9,044 


Orphan and Destitute 
Children in 


r.Barnardos 
Homes 


THIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Contributions earnestly solicited to pay the Food Bill, 
Mark Gifts, “For Food Alone.” 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” 
Honorary Director: WILLIAM BAKER, Esq.,M.A., LL.B.» 
18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9,Barnt Green, Birmingham, 


|| Tim 
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At LORDSHIP STUD FARM, NEWMARKET. 
OLF’S CRAG will serve a limitea number of approved 
mares. 
Fee 35 Guineas, and 1 Guinea the groom. 
Amongst his stock running this year are Manwolf, Cinderello, and 
Dalnacrag. 
MENTAGON by Martagon out of Mimi. He had a full subscrip- 
tion in 1909 and 1910. St. Simon mares and dams of winners 
half price. 
Fee 40 Guineas, and 1 Guinea the groom. 
Subscriptions can be takendrom Mr. JOSEPH CANNON, as above, 


HMighest Pedigree 


WIRE- HAIRED» FOX TERRIERS 


WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS 
FOR SALE. 
CAN BE SEEN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 
MRS. KENNETH HINDLEY, 
Turmer House, Ringwood, HANTS. 


FOWLER & DE LA PERRELLE, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Largest Importers of Jerseys and Guernseys. 


Importations weekly from the best herds. We import for 
immediate sale, therefore prices are reasonable. 


Bull Rings. 
“Importers,” Southampton. 


Horn Trainers. 
ESTABLISHED IS8II. Teleg.: 


DEERHOUNDS. 


PEDIGREE PUPS FOR SALE. 


Five dogs, one bitch. Seen by appointment. 


Miss SOLLY-FLOOD, Porth Mawr, Crickhowell. 


The Hammonds Herd of Pedigree 


Berkshire, Large & Middle WHITE PIGS. 


Young Boars and Sows of the best breeding and quality 
for Sale at most moderate prices. Numerous Prizes 
won during 1910 at all leading Shows, including Royal, 
Bath and West, Royal Counties, &c. 
TRAINS MET READING AND GORING 
8, H. HART HAMMONDS, CHECKENDON, READING. 


COLCHESTER ROSES. 
STANDARDS.— Maman Cochet, 2/-; Maman Cochet (White), 
2/-; Mrs. J. Laing, 1/9; Hugh Dickson, 1/9; Dean Hole, 2 -; Auguste 
Comte, rit Lady Roberts, 2/-; Killarney, 2i Mrs. E. Mawley, 2/- 
DWARFS.—Mrs. T. Roosevelt, 1/3; Mrs, J. Bateman, 1/3; 
Dean Hole 1/3; 1/- Rev. D. R: Williamson, 1/-; 
Madame Leon Pain, 1/3; Lyon, 2/-; joseph Lowe, 1/6 
Ramblers, 7 to 8 feet high: to 1/6; Weeping "Roses, 5 - & 7/6; 
Dwarfs, our Selection, 1 doz., 7,6: smaller, 6/6 


CRISP & SONS, BERGHOLT, COLCHESTER. 


Catalogue 


FeIDiIN G. 


HAMPSHIRE, HUNTING DISTRICT. 
Lady’s Residence, every Home Comfort. Golf, Driving, 
Riding. Ladies taught Side or Astride by highly competent 
well-known Instructor ; 25 years’ experience. Nervous 
Pupils taught singly; quiet, reliable horses. Charges 
most moderate. Lovely, healthy & bracing grass country. 


“B” Lodge, Ovington, Alresford, HANTS. 


AMARYLLiIS— 
HIPPEASTRUMS. 


Unrivalled New Hybrids. Highest Awards at Home and 

Abroad, including 32 Gold Medals. Splendid Bulbs, 

thoroughly ripened. Catalogues and all particulars free 
on application. The Trade supplied. 


ROBT. P. KER & SONS, Aigburth Nursery, Liverpool. 


GOLF CLUBS. 


Original Maker of Famous “ Fishing Rod” Drivers and Brassies, as 
used by the leading amateurs at home and abroad, and considered to 
be the longest and most perfect driving Club made. All Clubs, * Wood 
and Iron,” of best material and finish. 
Sole Professional Judge, International Golf Exhibition, Deal, 1909, also 
Judge at International Exhibition, St. Andrew S, 1910. 


CHARLES GIBSON, 
Royal North Devon Golf Club, Westward Ho, N. Devon, England. 


PRIME SCOTCH LAMB. 


Hindquarters, 93d.; forequarters, 8d.; 
saddles, 1rod.; shoulders, gd. per lb 
ENGLISH FOWLS, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
HOME-MADE PORK SAUSAGES, od. per lb. 
CARR & CO. (Established in Leadenhall Market 1800), 
40, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


legs, 


EIGHT MILES FROM BRIGHTON. 


Paying guests received ; charming country house; modern 
sanitation, bathrooms, telephone, model dairy, full-size 
billiard table, excellent fishing in private lake, boating, 
croquet, tennis, hunting, lovely scenery, delightfully 
invigorating air, excellent cuisine. 


LEDGER, ORCHARD FARM, HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. 


». THE.. 


WESSEX BLUE VINNY CHEESE 


MADE IN THE WESSEX COUNTRY. 


By Whole Cheese, or any Weight cut, Sd. to 141d. Ib. 


TRY IT! 


BOON’S STORES, Dorchester, Dorset. 


THE 
STARS 


FATE 


YOU. 

4,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
~ I will send a TEST HOROSCOPE comprising seven 
Pages and cover on receipt of 1/- P.O. and 1d. stamp for 
postage. imply give aed — and year 

of bi irth — f kno 
Mr. NEWTON VERITY [M.E.}, 

4, thy Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


EVERY MAN 


Suffering from GENERAL and PHYSICAL DEBILITY and 
NERVOUS WEAKNESS should send for a Valuable Pamphlet 
explaining how all Nervous and Organic Derangements mz ry be success- 
fully treated without stomach medication. The method is easy and 
pleasant, and will effect a perfect and permanent cure, Sent in a plain 
sealed envelope post free. 
B. M. NORTON, 59 & 60, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 
Over 40 years’ continuous success, 


Would you like your Face to feel soft and smooth, 
without irritation and roughness? SHAWE YOURSELF with the 
Best Shaving Instrument ever designed— 


The ‘‘Comet” THICK BLADE. 


Hand Forged, Full Hollow Ground. 


Lasts a lifetime. Price S/= Try it. If not satisfactory, money re- 
turned within 30 days. Have no other. Of all De alers, or the 
“Comet” PatENT SAFETY Razor Co., F. 21 A., Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool. Testimonials, etc., free. Marvellous value, 


For comfort in illness and 
for the Toilet 

use ‘‘ SILKY- 

FIBRE” 


50 for 
250, 4/3; at Chemists’, or 
Manager, *SILKY-FIBRE” Depot, 
3, Unity Street, BRISTOL. 
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DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together, and binds 
tlem as you would a broken limb. It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably,and never 
slips. Always light and cool, and conforms 
to every movement of the body without 
chafing or hurting. I make it to your 
measure, and send it to you ona strict guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money refunded, and 
I have put my price so low that anybody, 

ch or poor, can buy it. Remember, I make 

it to your order—send it to you—you wear 

: Aa fees it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it 

cK Ww ine, and 1 will refund your money. That is the way I do 

business—always absolutely on the square—and I have sold to thou- 

sands of people this way for the past ten years. Remember, I use no 

salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a straight business 
deal at a reasonable price. Write at once for my Illustrated Booklet. 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 145, Bank Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.Ce 


USED in tHe ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
“You can use > 

nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom } 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according todir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD) 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON os. Ww. 


OFFORD @ SONS, Ltd. 


Sole British Agents for 


For Sale or Hire, 


AMERICAN CARRIAGES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


67, George St., Portman Sq., London, 


“SMOKELESS 7 SPORTING 


CARTRIDGES. 


Shooter's 
Year Book 
sent on receipt 
of stamped a 
dressed env elope. 


3, Gracechurch St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


IHAPPY CHILD | 


CONTENT 


when playing with Harbutt’s Plasticine. 
Children become absorbed in making 
models of real and unreal animals, 
weird beasts and bir3s of the imagina- 
tion. Try them with a box. The 
Complete Modeller Outfit, with 5 
Colours, Tools, &c., post free, 2/10. 
The Builder Box for Boys, post free, 5/6. 
Housekeeper Box for Girls, 2/4. 


Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., 12, Bathampton, Bath. 


ALPINE SPORTS, 


Beg to announce that they have made 


arrangements for the Letting of 


ALL THE ROOMS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL HOTELS 


at the following 


Swiss Winter Resorts 


from ther LONDON OFFICES :— 
Ballaigues, Beatenberg, Campfer, 
Kandersteg, Lenzerheide, 
Montana, Mirren, Villars, 
Wengen. 


THIRTY HOTELS with THREE THOUSAND BEDS. 


Plans of Hotels will be sent on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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YEARS THE BULB TRADE 


BUSINESS WITH A REPUTATICN UNEXCELLED BY Telephone 
MIDLAND 


ESTABLI ED 
ANYONE ENGAGED IN THIS BUSINESS. 

IMPORTANT TO BUYERS.—Solid facts are worth more than any amount of bluff and utter nonsense, and low prices are neither low nor 
cheap when they apply to rubbish, which is what vast numbers of buyers receive through being tempted by unprincipled advertisers. 
BUY FROM US, the largest importers in this country; and if anything supplied is not worth more than the price paid, return it at our 
expense, and we will instantly refund the amount paid in full. REMEMBER, we retain our customers from year to year, and buyers from 
us in 1885 are buyers in 1910; and, moreover, throughout that long period we have never lost the patronage of a single important buyer; 
and further, we are continually supplying goods to many of the largest and most beautiful gardens in this country. There is NO NEED 
FOR US TO ADVERTISE; indeed, as a matter of fact, we rarely do, because we are never short of orders, our daily dispatch being in 
waggon-loads. Further, we have upwards of 20,000 customers, great numbers of which are continually urging their friends to obtain their 
supplies from us. So it has always been, and so it will continue; our aim always being to serve our customers in such a manner as to 
insure their constant support. We have never solicited a single testimonial during the past quarter of a century, yet no firm can produce 
greater numbers of such gratifying epistles. The following, however, will suffice for the present :— 


The Hon. Mrs. G., through whose influence many very valuable and extensive orders have been received, writing under date June oth, 1910, says:—"*I hope very much I shall 
induce other friends to deal with you, and I only do so because it is to their advantage, for in every case I have found your bulbs of every description quite excellent.” On the 
gth October, 1910, T. W. L., Esq., of Neath, writes: “I duly received my bulbs, the quality of which is excellent. The dispatch with which my order was dealt with, also the 
packing, together with all the details connected therewith, has given me much pleasure, and reflects great credit on the various members of your establishment. _I shall recommend 
you to any desiring similar goods.” R. B. W., Esq., says: ** Every friend to whom you have been recommended has been surprised by the quality and low price of your goods.” 
Miss R., of Bognor, says:—*I cannot refrain from telling you how very fine all the bulbs I received from you were, especially the hyacinths, which were splendid, both in the 
trusses and coiour. Thank’you for such a floral treat.” And so on in thousands. 


SEND FOR ANY OF THE UNDERNOTED, MENTIONING “BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” AND YOU WILL BE MORE THAN SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR PURCHASE ON RECEIPT OF SAME, AND ALSO LATER ON WHEN YOU SEE RESULTS FROM SUCH, 


NOTE.—Not less than 50 of any sort will be sold at the 100 rate, but 250 can be had at the price per 1,000. Quotations per lot 
are fcr not less than the specified quantities. 


Narcissus—(Daffodils). Single Tulips. Double Tulips Hyacinths. 
Sorts marked thus @ are Polyanthus Per Pp Extra fine specially selected bulbs 
varieties. throughout. 
Per Per Artus.. os eo 4. Alba maxima .. ae . NOTE.—Prices are per dozen, and not less 
rato .. 1/6 - acchus .. ory - . ount o eicester .. o are sold. ese and larger numbers 
1/6 12/- Bizard Verdict .. - | Couronne @’Or.. will be supplied at 
Beauty - | Duke of York .. 
Cc. J. Backhouse .. 5/- C ry Bird Gloria Solis... 
CampernelleRugulosus2/- - | Imperator rubrorum Agenis Christina .. 
of Annesley 3/- f- 20 La Candeur... Baroness van Tuyll .. 
161 M 8 La Grandesse .... 1 Gertrude... .. 


Cynosure .. / 3 
16 1 Murillo oe Gigantea 
of 3/ Rex Rubrorum Srand Lilas 
: Rose Blanche .. Grand Maitre 


4/- Rubra Maxima sabella .. 

-. 2/6 Salvator Rosa.. 40 ohan.. ms 
aGloriosa Duc van Thol, yellow 3/- / William III... King of the Blues... 
. Duc van Thol maximus 3/- Yellow Rose .. King of the Whites 

ra a8 Mixed Varieties.—Specially selected | La Franchise .... 
eGrand Monarqu x Gold Finch.. |... from the above list of splendid named varie- La Grandesse 
Horsfieldii .. — i Joost van Vondel ... 5’ ties. 5/- per lot of 200 bulbs; or 20/- per La Peyrouse 
Keizerkroon lot of 1,000 bulbs. 
King of the Yellows .. 
La Rei 2 
Mixed Hyacinths for 


3/6 Bedding, etc. 
riet.. 4 
Pottebakker, white .. NOTE.—Prices are not for less than 6 of Jueen of the Blues .. 
Pottebak«er, any colour at the dozen rate, but 25 Regulus 
i of can be had at the price per 100. 
Obvallaris .. FIRST SIZE.—Specially selected oi des Belges .. 
Ornatus .. -- throughout. Yellow Hammer 
oetarum .. ae ue, various shades 
aPresident Harrison.. 2a. | Red & Pink, variousshades 2/6 14 For Forcing, Masses, 
Princeps .. sate.“ a White, pure and blush 2/6 Various Colours, comprising Whites 
saxtmus os Van der Neer .. Various colours, comprising Whites, Blues, and Reds in every parcel. 
seu dre _ . Vermilion Brilliant .. Blues, and Reds in every parcel. 5/- per lot of 200 bulbs; or 20/- per lot of 
= “ Visscher .. ee -. G6 5/- per lot of 40 bulbs: or 20/- per lot of 1,C00 bulbs. 
Stell White Hawk .. oe 200 bulbs. 
Stella superba. White Swan .. 3/ Crocus. 
ella su | SECOND SIZE.—Results from which i 
Sulphur Phoenix - Yellow Prince 
Telamonius plenus .. must be satisfactory. 
Victoria .. Mixed Varieties. — Specially se- Per doz. Per 100. 
te Pearl .. os jected from the above list of splendid Blue, various shades +» 1/6 Purple 
William Goldring S named varieties: 5/- per lot of 300 Red & Pink, various shades 1/6 me 
bulbs; or 20/- per lot of 1,500 bulbs. White, pure and blush 1/6 - White |. 
Various Colours, comprising Whites, ae 
MIXED YARIETIES. Darwin, May-flowering Blues, and Reds in every parcel. 
SELECTED FROM THE FORE. and Parrot Tulips. 5/- per lot of 7O bulbs: or 20/- per lot of Striped 
GOING LIST OF NAMED | mixed Varieties. — Specially se- Bee ae: ” 
SORTS, and comprising good lected from our lists of superb named 
certain fiowering bulbs varieties as follows :— THIRD SIZE.—From which excellent No.1. Mixed Varieties, 1st size bulbs. 
throughout. Fine for shrub- Darwins, 5/- per lot of 150 bulbs. results are assured. 5/- per lot of 400 bulbs; or 20/- per lot of 
beries, woodland walks, | May-flowering, 5/- per lot of 300 | Warious Colours, comprising Whites, 2,000 bulbs. 
cutting, &c. bulbs. Blues, and Reds in every parcel. No.2. Mixed Varieties 2nd size bulbs. 
5/- per lot of 400 bulbs; 20/- per lot of Parrots, 5/- per lot of 300 bulbs. 5/- per lot of 100 bulbs, or 20/- per lot of 5/- per lot of 600 bulbs; or 20/- per lot of 
2,000 bulbs; or 5,000 bulbs for 40/- Five lots of any sort for 20/- 500 bulbs. 3,000 bulbs, 


NOTE.—We hold immense stocks of all the principal Autumn-planting bulbs, such as Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, Scillas, etc., which we offer now at 
exceptionally favourable prices. Send for List. Gratis and post free. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE.—Quotations throughout this list are strictly net, for cash only, and are subject to stock being unsold. They do 


not include carriage on either large or small lots, and are for not less than the quantities specified. Smaller quantities can, however, be 
supplied, at August catalogue prices, copies of which are still available. All orders should be prepaid. 


Leviathan .. 


Plenus 3 - 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO— 


J. G. CLARKE, LIMITED, Wholesale Bulb Importers, 
Pershore Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


B/- 

- — 

2/- 

= 

3/- 2;- 

.. 2/- 

2) 
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THE THE “ORIGINAL” 
PRESTO HOLDERNESS 

CONVERTIBLE 

COAT COLLAR HUNT GLOVE. 


When ordering your next coat, ask your tailor for one 
with the new Convertible Collar—The “ PRESTO.” 


The Name will be inside the Coat if it is genuine. 


TURN UP 
THE COLLAR 
THATS gy 


ALLY 4 


Ladies’ and Gents’ @/- per pa:r. 
Trade Mark PA TENT NO. 11038.) By Post, 2/ 2 


The * PRESTO" Collar is not a separate attachment, but simply The only safe Knitted Glove for 
a patented manner of tailoring the collar, combining the smart- Driving—does not slip. 


Registered 


ness of the ordinary collar and providing the complete protection 
ofa storm collar. The sketch shows the collar up and down, and 
its value in cold, wind and rain is obvious. 


Ask your Tailor to show you the PRESTO Coat. He can 
supply it in any ordinary ‘style of collar and any weight Ww r@) (@) D S B R r@) T H E R Ss, 
ERE E.—0ne ofour new Moving Picture Novelties, post free. Sole Proprietors, 


The “ a $1 & 32, WHITEFRIARGATE, HULL. 


THE FAVOURITE WINE |!) Federated Malay States. 


BROTH ERS CHEERYBLE. New Field for Sportsmen and Motorists. 


“ David,” said Brother Ned. 
Sit; replied the butler. JUST PUBLISHED. 


to dak Rath of Me ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. 
“Ha!” said Brother Ned, first, examining the on and Edited by C. W. HARRISON, 


afterwards filling his glass “ this looks well, David.’’ bie ; 
replied “You be troubled F.M.S. Civil Service. 
to find such a glass of wine as is our OUBLE IAMOND, 
and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very well.” FULLEST INFORMATION P 
Vide CHARLES DICKENS. regarding the Malay Peninsula, its People, 


Nicholas Nickleby.” Chap. xxxvit, : 
. Resources, Industries, Trade, and Climate. 


DIXON'S SPECIAL CHAPTERS on— 


MOTORING, by J. H. M. ROBSON. 
BIG GAME HUNTING, by T. R. HUBBACK, 


MINING, by F. J. B. DYKES. 


DI AMOND MUSEUMS, by H. C. ROBINSON. 
Coloured 


Mrs. H. C. BARNARD. 
P O RT. Excellent Map, by pees 
Shipped by MORGAN BROTHERS, Numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 


Price— 
OPORTO. Cloth 2/6; Post Free, 2/9. Leather 3/6; Post Free, 3/9. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. saamaen eee 
Messrs. BLANDY BROTHERS & CO., || | The Malay States Development Agency, 
16, Mark Lane, E.C. III-II3, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 


in one piece. 


DEAN 


104, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 
Skate Maker and Razor Specialist. 


SKATE-MAKER to Her Grace the Duchess of Bedford, Lady Helen Vincent, Lady Evelyn Grey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Syers, Mr. Grenander, Mr. A. Cummins, and other Members of Prince’s Rink. 
Maker of the ROUND-TOE and “THE DEANE” Solid Skate 

No Rivets or Bolts. 
As used by Mr. and Mrs. SYERS. 
WOOD and LEATHER SKATE GUARDS. 
Agent for Messrs. Barney & Berry’s “HANDBOOK OF FIGURE SKATING,” by GEORGE BROWN. 


BEFORE A HARD DAY IN 
THE FIELD 


HAVE 


BERMALINE 
BREAD 


BREAKFAST. 


EASILY DIGESTED AND SUSTAINING. 


TPRESTON HOUSE 
(Preparatory) SCHOOL, 


CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


HIS SCHOOL has several distinctive features: 
In addition to good grounding in English and 
Latin, every boy learns to speak as well as to write 
French or German, or both; Mathematics and Science 
are taught together to ensure practicality; no even- 
ing ‘‘ preparation” for the younger boys; three hours 
daily in the open air. 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying 
to highly successful Public School careers of boys of 
average ability, as well as of Scholarship Winners. 


Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


Is your car a constant source of trouble and 
annoyance owing to faulty carburation > 


If it is, have your engine fitted with an 


Carburetter 


The one which performs every 
function required of a carburetter 
without the adjunction of a float, 


needle valve, balance weights, or 
other unnecessary complications. 


The following are only a few of its 
innumerable advantages: 

It allows of the greatest possible range of 
speed, combined with a great increase of 
power, and an appreciable reduction in the 
consumption of fuel, owing to the fact that 
the amount of petrol supplied to the car- 
buretter is controlled BY HAND. 


NO TICKLING REQUIRED. SIMPLICITY ITSELF, 
UNIQUE IN ITS ACTION, ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 


Do not delay, but write immediately for full particulars 
to the Patentees and Manufacturers. 


WOOD, SHAW @ CO., excinezrs, 
39, Arundel St., SHEFFIELD. 


Telegrams: “AcME, SHEFFIELD.” 
Kindly mention this periodical in any correspondence with us. 


Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


No. 185. DECEMBER gto. 


CONTENTS. 


THE COLOURS :—XIl. LADY DE BATHE aa By ALFRED E T. WATSON 
ILLUSTRATED. 
TIGER-SHOOTING .. ee oe ee 
ILLUSTRATED. 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENTS AND FLIGHT PROBLEMS FOR 1911. 
By MAJOR C. G. MATSON 
WINTER SPORT: BOBSLEIGHING. A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By HORACE W. NICHOLLS 
THE EDUCATION OF OTTO.. ee oe oe oe By “\COELESTIS” 


A FEW HUNTERS ee oe os ai a By COLONEL ST. QUINTIN 
ILLUSTRATED. 

A DAY WITH KANGAROO .. <a ae By H. FRANK WALLACE 
ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SMUGGLERS OF WIGHT IN DAYS OF YORE .. ne By MAUDE SPEED 
ILLUSTRATED. 

BOOKS ON SPORT 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE os 


A PRIZE COMPETITION ads 
THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILtustratep. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/=- per annum in the 


United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Motorists all over the Country are unanimous in praise of 


RN 
LIQUID METAL POLISH 


as the only satisfactory Polish for Motor Car fittings. It does not tarnish in any kind of weather, produces a 
GOLDEN brilliancy, and lasts TWICE as long as any other make. Being guaranteed free from Acid, 
it can be used on Silver or Nickel-plated fittings with perfect safety. 


Sold in all Sizes from 2d. Tins to Gallons. If you are unable to obtain it write for free 2d. Tin as sample to 


The “Saturn” Metal Polish Co., 
201 DERBY ROAD, BOOTLE (LIVERPOOL). 
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ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, 
PROFESSIONS, CIVIL SERVICE. 


Candidates rapidly and effectively prepared by 
Correspondence for the above Examinations. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE FORM OF PREPARATION 


‘*More effective than the sted ‘Coach’ at a fraction of the cost.” 
Full Particulars, Terms, &c., post free from 
The Secretary, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, E.C. 


“SUDAN FOR SUNSHINE.” | 


Sudan Government Railways and Steamers. 
LONDON to KHARTOUM in 8 days. Dining, Sleeping, and Boudoir Cars on all Tourist Trains. 


TWO Express Corridor Trains-de-Luxe 
Every week during Winter Season, connecting with the NEW EXPRESS SUDAN GOVERNMENT STEAMERS, 
the Nile Steamship Services, and the Egyptian State Railways. 


Also Weekly Service in connection with the Khedivial Mail 


Steamers via Suez and Port Sudan. 

Particularly in the Winter Season the climate is delightful, dry, and warm without oppressiveness. The country is 
free from mosquitoes and other insect pests so prevalent in most Winter resorts. At night the splendour of the southern 
moon rivals the brilliancy of the sun by day. 

Illustrated Handbook and Particulars sent, prof Yree, on application to-THOMAS COOK & SON, London, Paris, and Cairo; 

HAMBURG & ANGLO-AMERICAN NILE STEAMSHIP CO., London, Paris, and Cairo: KHEDIVIAL MAIL 

STEAMSHIP CO., London, Alexandria, and “eee <? te any of the Leading European and United States 
‘ouris' encies. 


KHARTOUM AND THE BATTLEFIELD OF OMDURMAN. 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE SUDAN. BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


A Sensible SOMETHING NEW in 


Christ P t. 
EXTENDING BOOKCASES. 
FOR HOME OR THE OFFICE. 


THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
= rere British Made. Handsome Appearance. Makes an Ideal Present. 


Ls Send for full Particulars to the Makers-- 


THE BRITISH SECTIONAL BOOKCASE CO., 


CONLAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Shamrock Costume and Irish Industry Co. 


Patronised by Royalty. 
All Newest Serges, Tweeds, Flannels, Friezes, Blanketing, &c., 
NOW ON VIEW, from the OULD COUNTRY. 


COMPLETE COSTUMES, 4 Gns. (Coats Lined Silk). 
IRISH LINEN GOWNS, 2 Gans. (Exquisite Styles). 
TOQUES and HATS, 12/6. (To match). 


R now op d to supply FURS of every description at LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
Old Furs Bought and Exchanged for New. Garments Renovated Equal to New. 
The Shamrock is a Boon to Ladies for Best Cut and Style, and Lowest Prices. 
All Productions guaranteed IRISH. Materials sold by the yard. Patterns sent on application. 


12, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. LONDON, S.W. 


For Winter Evening Printing. 
No Dark Room Required. 


S.C.P. & S.C.P. de Luxe. 


THE PERFECT GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


S.C.P.: 


For use with weak negatives. 


S.C.P. de Luxe: 


Vigorous Grades for weak negatives and Soft 
Grades for plucky or normal negatives. Three 


surfaces: Carbon (Matt Surface), Art (Satin Sur- 


Made in 9 Grades. 
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Originators @ Sole Makers 


Button or 
@™ Laced Knees. 


Split-Fall 
or Fly Front. 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS 


Cut on the same lines as Riding 
Breeches—tull on the Thigh— 
free from drag—very clean at the Knee 
—they will be found specially suitable 
for Walking, Golfing, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.— Real Harris and 
Lewis Iweeds, Cottage Mayo and 
Irish Homespuns, Donega! and 
Kenmare ‘T weeds, Shepherd's 
Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR COLONIAL WEAR. We 
recommend our celebrated Triple- 
Yarn - Proofed washing 
Garbette; guaranteed thoroughly 
thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 
A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by 
Tsing our Simple Self-Measurement 
Form. 

100 Patterns Post Free. 


“*Sherburn, Yorks. 


“Thanks for Breeches which arrived last 
Monday. They fit first-class, and look very 
smart. I am highly satisfied with them, anc 
shall have much pleasure in recommending 
your Breeches to my friends in_this district. 
1 may add this is the centre of agriculture, 
and breeches are worn very much.—R.E.E.” 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors 
and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams * Tristan, London.” Telephone 8306 Gerrard, 


face), and Glossy. 
Wellington S.C.P. and S.CP. de Luxe afford 


unequalled latitude in exposure. With ordinary care it 
is impossible to spoil a sheet, and no other gaslight paper 
gives such exquisite prints. 


From a l'hotograph. 


Legging Makers of eve 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 


Write for a 
Descriptive Booklet. 


KOSMEO 


60, NEW BOND ST,, W. 


PENNLEE 


Private Convalescent Home 
HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA. 


Telephone: 
689 Mayfair. 


4 


Ideal for Convalescence and Rest Cures. tEES 


Only a very limited numter of Patients. 


By THE WorLD-FAMED ARTIST, 


TATTOOING Professor G. BURCHETT. 


Designs beautifully executed. Crests, Badges, or any special 
design copied, Crude work covered or removed. 


P. PARKER, Superintendent. 


Telegrams: 


Teleph No.: 
““SUBASTRAL LONDON,” 


5891 AVENUE, 
ABC 5th 


Established 1858. 
(Incorporated with F. W. HOLT & SONS.) 


19 & 20, WATER LANE, GREAT TOWER ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Supply Autoleum Lubricant for your Motor Car, at 1/9 per gal. “A” MOTOR CAB OIL, at 1/3 per gal. 


SPECIAL LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES for Marine Engines and Cyli 
Textile Machinery, Motor Boats, Motor Cars, Woe ae 
Castor Oil, Sperm Oil, Burning Colza Oils, Tallow, Black Varnish, Paint Oils, 
Turpentine), Turpentine Substitutes. the mow 
Paraffin and Ceresine Wax, Solidified Oils, Soluble Oils, Tunnel Blocks, &c. 
“ASTRAL” is an efficient and highly concentra ed Di:in‘ectan”, 2/6 per gallon, in Drums. 


Gas Engines, 


FOR SPORTSMEN REUOC” UNSURPASSED, per Bottle, Post Free 1/3 


\ 
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THE “UNIVERSAL.” 


Anvil, Brazing Pan, Mechanica! Dlast, 
Vice, Drill, Tube Vice, Emery Wheel. 
Total weight, 160 lb. 


GLENDOWER MOTOR CO., 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


GARAGE for the West-End. 


100 Priv.te Lock-up Motor Houses. 


Electric Light & Water laidon. Rooms over if required. 
Moderate Terms. Close to the District Station. All Night Service. 


Telephone Nos : 558, 559, and 621 Kensington. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Cychramus, London.” 


Letting Agent—Mr. JOHN DOUGLAS, 
12, Exhilition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


L. D. GIBBS & CO., Ltd., 166, PICCADILLY, W. 


THORP 


(late Works Manager of the Bombay Motor Car Co., 
and of the Itala Automobiles, Ltd., Weybridge) 


WILL GIVE 
Every Advice on the Purchase of Cars, 


Saving Intending Purchasers Time and 
Trouble. 


175, PICCADILLY, W. 


1497 MAYFAIR. 


* Let anyone who wishes to eat mutton in perfection go to Wales.” 
GrorGE Borrow, 


WELSH MOUNTAIN 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 


The Famous Meat sent Direct. 
Haunches or Saddles of Wether Mutton, 
7 to1o0lbs. 10d. per lb. 

83d 


Forequarters do. 3d. 

Legs do. 4 to 6 lbs. 10d. 

Hindquarters of Mountain Lamb,6 to 8 Ibs. 10d. 

Forequarters do. id. 
Cash, Carriage Paid. 


W. G. JACKSON, Purveyor, Pontypridd. 
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Gozats (English). 


TOGGENBURG and NUBIANS. 
Especially bred for Milk. Be sure and get a good 
Milking Strain. My Stud Goats Dam was Winner in 

Milking Competition at this year’s Dairy Show 
Advice Gratis. Fifteen Years’ Experience. 
BARNES COURT, Weston Road, Guildford. 


Dunsmore Stud of Shire Horses, rucsy 


(Orginally owned by the late Sir P. A. Muntsz, Bt., M.P.) 
The Property of Mr. T. EWART, 
IS one of the largest studs of Shire Stallions in England. Over 
50 Stollions and Colts now on hand, including 15 fashionably bred 
rising 3-year-old Stallions. Many future Stock Horses and prizewinners. 
Als» several Show Fillies. Every anima! open for Sale or Hire (with 
the exception of the principal Stud ticrses). Show Horses bought on 
commission if desired. The renowned champion, Dunsmore Chessie. 


was sold by me.—Apply T. EWART at above address. 


a short time! Why? 
are using an inefficient strop. 
and ready for use? 
readers of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE to 


Do you want you 


pleases you, send us a postal order and keep it. 


TS 


KEMOLINE 


Razor Sharpener. 
REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


This unique preparation is composed of chemically 
dissolved metal, which, unlike any ordinary dressin-, 
thoroughly saturates the leather strop. The effect upon a 
razor after but a few strokes is extraordinary. No other 
sharpener in the wor'd will give to your razor the perfec ed 
edge which results from using a Kemoline strop. 


MAKES YOUR RAZORS LAST A LIFETIME, 


A good razor will last for years, but how often is one thrown away after but 
Not because you cannot strop a razor, but because you 
razcrs to be always sharp 
If so, you must use a Kemoline strop, and we invite all 


TRY IT FREE FOR FIFTEEN DAYS. 


Send us a postcard and you will receive a Kemoline strop by return. 


Special Strop for Safety Razor Blades, 2S« post free. 


KEMOLINE RAZOR SHARPENER CO., 
114, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Finest Quality, 

Specially Selected 

French Calf Strop. 
Best Finish. 


4/6 POST FREE, 


We will send you 
sufficient of the 
sharpener tu dress 

strop 


stamps value 
SEVENPENCE, 


Can be obtained at all 


CLEMENTS’ RAZOR DEPOTS : 


ag, STRAND, 

66, CHEAPSIDE. 

42, OLD Broap STREET. 
41. GRACECHURCH STREET. 
49, MoorGATE STREET. 

45. QUEEN Vicroria ST. 
103, STRAND. 

127, H1cGH HOLBORN. 

17, BILLITER STREET. 

16, Loxpon Street, E.Cy 


— 
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Bor protection the dust nuisance, trying 
weather, &c., nothing equals , 


For 


ASTHMA, 
COUGH, 
CATARRH. 


Sold only in Boxes 1/- & 2/6, Insist on having 
by Chemists and Stores. “Proctor’s Pinelyptus.” 
““MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT uses Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
with pees success for Throat, Chest, and Voice, and recommends her friends 
to tse them.” 


A_BOON TO SPEAKERS. SINGERS. TEACHERS. 


THROAT, 
VOICE, 


SHREWSBURY 


(One mile from the Town). 

To be LET, with immediate possession, “THE WOODLANDS,” 
charming Residence, standing in beautifully timbered and secluded 
grounds, extending to 4 acres, commanding magnificent views, Con- 
tains large entrance hall, 4 reception and 13 bed and dressing rooms ; 
excellent —, lodge, conservatories, tennis lawns, kitchen garden, 
and orchard; acres pasture land if desired.—Rent po other 
4 particulars front 

J. T. C. HAZLEDINE, Land Agent, Gateway Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


SHROPSHIRE 


(Three miles from station, G. W. Ry ). 
To be LET, Furnis' ed, one of the choicest SEATS in the county. 
Handsome stone-built Mansion, admirably placed in finely timbered 
park, and cominanding lovely views; four reception rooms, billiard 
room, 24 bed and dressing rooms, two fitted bathrooms, aud complete 
domestic accommodation; stabling for ten; hunting with four packs; 
shooting over 1,700 acres if desired. For full particulars, apply to— 


HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, Estate Agents, Shrewsbury. 


For all Advertisements and 
the insertion of- Bills .in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOLYROOD HOUSE, BOGNOR. 


Preparatory for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations 
at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. “Special 
care given to French and German. School-house stands 
in beautiful grounds overlooking the Channel. Fo* 
prospectus and list of successes apply— 


H. WILLIAMS-WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head Master. 


A FEW 


Young Ponies always for Sale. 


Bred from Mares which have been 
good Polo Players and Prize-winners. 


C. HOWARD TAYLOR, Hampole Priory, Doncaster. 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME, 
12 Months - 
G Months - 
3 Months - - 
ABROAD, 
12 Months 


SUBSCRIPTION 

To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for... 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
ONE 


net. 


ORDER FORM. 


months, 


commencing 
‘6 Months 


Months 


Date 


atehon'g for which I enclose 
Name 
Address 


NO MORE BALD HEADS, NOR THIN AND POOR HAIR! 


'GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC mokes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used. In cases of baldness, age or the 
duration of the baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 


Were Golden Oil Hair Tonic pcre used, in two or three years’ 
time there would be few, if any, bald- headed persons to be found 
in the community, and in a brief period the people of these 
npg would be noted for the beauty and luxuriance of their 


Hair. 
who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a 


LA DI ES few months will be charmed with the increased 


luxuriance and beauty of their hair. 
GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC prevents premature greyness, 

will not iniure the most sensiti~s skin. 
GOLDEN 


In Botvies, 


hAIR TONIC for Ladies 


free by Post, at 2/6, 4/6, and 6/- (Postal Orders only). 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 


Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC is an ideal diessing for the Hair of 
children, It not only ensures plentiful and beautiful Hair for 
life, but it is a certain cure for dandruff, ringworm, and all 
diseases and outbreaks of the Scalp. 


| GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC is not a dye, but a natural Hair Food 

| which can be used with advantage and safety by all. Too 
much cannot be said of its valuable properties, it amply justifies 
its name, being a GOLDEN SPECIFIC for everything 
pertairing to the Scalp and Hair. 


and Gentlemen. 


PROCTORS YP TU s 
PINE 
CHEST, 
— 
76 
3 9 


THE DOG FOooD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS Does. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


“French as spoken in France.” 


que cela veut 


By H. P. SLIGO DE POTHONIER. 


An interesting and invaluable Book for those who study French and those who teach it. 


Price 2/6 Second Edition. 


The Morning Post says: “No English reader to whom French is less familiar than his own tongue 
could dip into this book many times without much profit.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER ®& CO.,, 


43, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


1692 


LEATHER TRADES 


As supplied to all Neg ey 
the Leading Regim 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE ‘AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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